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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AMIDST THE ROSES. 


T the foot of the miniature rocks, the waving trees overhead 
sheltering her from the noonday sun, the pleasant plash of 
the cascade murmuring in her ear, and the roses throwing out their 
perfume, sat Annaline Hetley, pencil in hand, sketch book on knee. 
An opposite opening afforded a vista of a beautiful bit of scenery, 
with the gleam of the sea in the distance. She had often wished to 
sketch it, and had come out now to do so, believing that she had 
chosen a moment when she would be free from intruders. 

Not so. Almostat right angles with her, on the same line of rocks, 
for they curved sharply just there, sat the Lord of Pomeroy, who had 
come up most unexpectedly. Leaning forward, his chin resting on 
his hand, his eyes fixed on Annaline, he was talking earnestly. He 
wore a velvet coat and vest, his hat was off: ever and anon, he pushed 
back his dark hair thoughtfully, as if his mind were solving some knotty 
problem. To look at the man, and not admire his beauty was im- 
possible. He had the exquisite features of the Pomeroys, the violet 
eyes of his mother; and, though slender, his form promised to be 
every whit as noble as was that of his grandfather, John Gaunt. 

‘‘IT had no idea you were back,” observed Annaline, whose 
fingers, as they held the pencil, were trembling ominously for the 
sketch. 

“*T returned last night. Don’t you think I have been away long 
enough, Annaline? I do.” 

“It is not for me to think at all about it.” 
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“No? Ten days, this blessed morning, since I left the abbey ; 
since I left you. I have hungered for the sight.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Annaline, purposely misunderstanding him. 
We all long to see our home again when we are away from it.” 

‘Tt was not of the home I spoke, young lady.” 

‘* What a very lovely day,!” she resumed, wondering what excuse 
she could make to go in and leave him. Not but that to be in his 
presence brought to her the sweetest rapture, for she had learnt to 
love him months ago. If only it had not been wrong. 

“Do you remember those days at Vienna ?” he suddenly asked. 

She remembered them all too well. Rupert watched the bright 
colour go and come now with the retrospect. 

‘‘What’s this I hear about your wishing to leave the abbey, 
Annaline ?” 

She scarcely knew how to answer him. 

“Ts it your wish? Or Mary’s?” 

‘It was only an experiment, their trying me at all,” she said in a 
low tone. ‘‘And—and Mrs. Pomeroy finds it does not answer. 
Mary does not care to have a companion.” 

“Ts it true that you are going back to Berkeley Square ?” 

‘“No; they cannot have me, ” she answered simply. ‘‘ Geraldine 
wrote and said so. It—I—oh, I am in the greatest strait,” she con- 
tinued, giving way to her agitation. ‘Indeed I would not intrude 
longer if I knew where to go. IfI could hear of anyone going over 
to Florence—if I could : 

The most unqualified surprise was shining forth from Rupert’s 
violet eyes. ‘But what is it?” he interrupted: ‘what do you 
mean? Cannot you be happy here until you do hear of somebody 
going to Florence? Where’s the hurry?” 

She made no answer: Rupert did not understand. The flush of 
emotion in her face was fading to paleness. 

“Do you know, Annaline, that so far as I am concerned I should 
like you to stay here always ?” he whispered, his voice taking a tender 
tone, his eyes gazing into hers. And surely, if true, ardent love 
ever sat in eyes, it sat now in his. 

“‘ But—please—you must not say such things to me—you ought 
not,” she replied, hands and voice alike shaking. And she was 
beginning to put up her pencils and depart at all hazards, when Mary 
Pomeroy appeared on the scene: Mary with a flashing face of con- 
demnation and haughty brow. 

“‘ Are you here, Rupert! I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Do you know how late it is? we shall have no walk.” 

‘Did you care to walk this morning?” he rejoined. “It is too. 
hot for it, Mary.” 

“Yes, because you have allowed the sun to get high. Well, we 
can sit here instead,” conceded Mary. “It is pleasanter. Are you 
getting on with your sketch, Miss Hetley ? Not very quickly, I see.” 
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Annaline settled to her work again: it might look more pointed 
to go than to stay. She had not been out long, she said in answer 
to Mary. And there they sat, inhaling the scent of the roses which 
grew around. 

Rupert talked and laughed ; Mary, recovering her good humour, did 
the same: she was even gracious to Miss Hetley ; and so the minutes 
flew by for all on golden wings. 

“Do you know what I was thinking yesterday, Rupert ?>—that it 
would be a good plan to make the lake here larger, and have sailing 
boats upon it. The gardens would then be complete.” 

‘‘Do you deem the gardens are not sufficiently complete ?” he 
rejoined to Mary. ‘‘ And, for sailing we have the sea. Now I will 
tell you what I do think would be an improvement—to fill up that 
miniature fishing-pond over yonder, which is ot no earthly use, and 
construct a maze upon its site, after the model of the one at Hampton 
Court. That would be my idea of an improvement.” 

“And mine would be this,” put in Annaline, who was feeling 
almost at ease in this sociable moment. ‘“ To make a handsome 
entrance to the gardens—which I think are grandly perfect as 
they are—in place of that poor little door we have to come in by. 
If the abbey were mine, I would have it done.” 

“‘ If the abbey ever is yours, it shall be done,” spoke Rupert in a 
meaning tone. 

That was enough. The significant words, the marked tone, the 
earnest glance that he cast on Annaline, aroused the temper of Mary 
Pomeroy. She quitted her seat, speaking curtly. 

“Tt is time we went in, I think. Be so good as to lay aside your 
drawing for to-day.” 

With the blushes called forth by Rupert’s words not cold upon her 
cheeks, Annaline hastened to obey. They walked away together. 
Rupert sat on where he was. 

“When do you leave us ?” sharply asked Mary as they were pass- 
ing through the yew-tree walk. 

‘¢ As—as soon as I can,” murmured Annaline. ‘I know I ought 
to have left before. Itis very good of Mrs. Pomeroy to tolerate me 
so long.” 

“ Mamma has not been able to help herself,” candidly returned 
Mary. “Were I the Lady of Pomeroy, as I shall be sometime, I— 
But I willsay nomore. Only, I do think, Miss Hetley, that as soon as 
you can make it agreeable to leave it may be the better for us all.” 

“ Ves—yes; of course. I know that. I never was placed in so 
uncomfortable a position before, and I feel it keenly. I hope you 
believe that, Miss Pomeroy.” 

Mary bowed her haughty head. Annaline’s tears were gathering, 
and she hastened to her chamber to hide them. 

As she had sat once before in that room; nay, more than once; 
so she now sat again, asking herself what was to be done. Some- 
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thing must be—and without delay. It did seem to this young girl 
to be a very cruel position that she was placedin. Turned: it 
may be said so: from her present shelter, the wide world was before 
her; and yet there was not a corner of that world to which she 
could fly under passing circumstances. She might not venture to 
make the journey to Florence alone: neither had she any money 
to take her to it. Nothing more had been heard from the Essingtons ; 
and during Rupert’s ten days’ absence Annaline had remained on, at 
the abbey, uncertain what else to do, and unquestioned. 

An idea had once or twice dawned upon her—that in her ex- 
tremity she should appeal to the convent ; asking it to afford her a 
home for the present, to be repaid by her services as a teacher. 
She had not altogether cared to do this; but it appeared to be the 
one resource left to her. Opening her little desk, she wrote a note 
to the Lady Abbess, formerly Sister Mildred, and sent it. 

It chanced that Rupert, the following morning, received a letter 
from Frank Hetley. Annaline had let her mother know that she was 
not required longer at Pomeroy ; but, not caring to pain her mother, 
who had enough cares, and seemed to have had nothing else all her 
life, she had made light of the affair; perhaps rather more so than she 
had thought for. It was that letter that had called forth this one 
from her father to the Lord of Pomeroy. 

A gossiping letter, speaking of general matters, of Florence, and 
of the people Rupert knew there; a letter that Rupert had plea- 
sure in reading. Towards the end, these words occurred. “ Annaline 
tells her mother that her services are not required at Pomeroy, and 
she is in doubt where to go: so I conclude the Essingtons are 
off again from Berkeley Square. Will you pardon my presuming upon 
your kindness, to put up with her at the abbey a little longer— 
until we can make arrangements for her to return to us. Present 
my apologies to the Lady of Pomeroy for my thus venturing to 
trespass upon her hospitality—but I cannot let the child travel 
alone. We heard yesterday that Leolin Pomeroy had leave of 
absence, and was going (or had already gone) to England with his 
wife : they can bring Annaline back with them.” 

It was apparent that Frank Hetley confused the households at 
Pomeroy : or he would not have asked the favour of either Rupert 
or his mother, but of Mrs. Pomeroy. Letter in hand, Rupert went 
into the breakfast-room. The Lady of Pomeroy was already seated 
at the table, waiting for him. She was reading her own letters. 

‘“‘ You are late,” she said, as he kissed her. 

“Nay, my darling mother, I think it is you who are early,” he 
fondly answered. Few sons loved a mother as Rupert loved his. 

“The people are all coming,” she observed, as she began to pour 
out the coffee. 

‘* What people ?” 

“To dinner. It will be the first state dinner I have given, 
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Rupert, since you went away. I wish you were married,” she added 
laughingly ; ‘‘ your wife would take all this trouble from me.” 

Rupert began his breakfast, forgetting the letter beside him. As 
yet he deemed the affair of very little consequence indeed: as a 
matter of course, Annaline was going to remain at the abbey. 

‘‘ Who is your letter from?” she asked presently. 

Tt is from Florence—from Mr. Hetley. You can read it when you 
are at liberty. He seems to be under the impression that Annaline 
is about to leave the abbey in ahurry. I don’t know what she 
can have written to him.” 

Sybilla looked down at her plate. ‘‘ Mrs Pomeroy has been ex- 
pecting her to leave,” she observed. 

“To leave some time, I suppose ; but there cannot be any neces- 
sity for haste. J/s there?” he added, struck with the look on his 
mother’s face. 

“Well, Rupert, I fancy they think the sooner she leaves, the 
better : that they want her gone.” 

A transient blaze of surprise, mixed with a touch of the Pomeroy 
anger, passed across Rupert’s face. But he had his own sweet 
temper, and it vanished quickly. 

‘Why should they want her gone, mother ?” 

If the Lady of Pomeroy knew why, she did not say. Possibly 
some suspicion of the true motive had been penetrated by her clear 
discernment. 

** Do you know why ?” 

‘I believe neither Mrs. Pomeroy nor Mary likes her. Especially 
Mary.” 

“ Not like her!” ‘The suggestion appeared to Rupert to be so 
impossible a one that he simply stared at his mother. She smiled 
slightly. 

“‘ Yesterday evening when you were at Father Andrew’s I paid a 
short visit to the north wing. Mrs. Pomeroy said a little on the 
subject ; just a word or two. Enough, however, to show me that the 
continued stay here of Miss Hetley was not desired. She virtually 
received her dismissal a week or two back, Rupert, and they expect 
her to go.” 

“T never heard of so arbitrary a thing,” flashed Rupert. “It is 
most unjustifiable. Do you mean that they want to turn her out?” 

‘‘ Nay, I cannot say so much as that. Mrs. Pomeroy has told her 
she must leave ; I fancy she is expected to do so.” 

“Then, mother, you will ask her to come to us.” 

The Lady of Pomeroy slightly shook her head. It implied a 
negative. 

“Don’t you ike her ?” questioned Rupert in a tone of pain. 

“‘T like her very much indeed. Better than any young girl I 
ever met.” 

“Then why do you imply ——” 
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“Look here, Rupert,” she interrupted, her voice dropping to a 
strange seriousness. ‘* Nothing would give more pleasure to myself 
personally than to invite this young girl. But I do not see my way 
clear to do so. It would be opposing Mrs, Pomeroy’s expressed 
wishes — that she should not remain at the abbey —in a very 
marked degree, and I cannot bring myself to venture on it. I 
have always, as you know, paid especial deference to Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
wishes ; I have always treated her with the utmost respect, because I 
would not have her see, or think, that 7 blamed her for the past. It 
has been rather a difficult course to steer, but I have managed it.” 

‘IT can understand all that. But—stay, will you first of all read 
Mr. Hetley’s letter ?” 

Sybilla ran her eyes over it, and laid it down without comment. 
Rupert resumed. 

** You see—it is an obligation laid on us, mother. If Mrs. Pomeroy 
turns Annaline out, we must take her in. It would have to be done 
were it even the case of a stranger; but the Hetleys are my friends 
—and you little know what a true friend he once proved himself to me. 
One may almost call them relatives, through Uncle Leolin’s wife.” 

‘If Mrs. Pomeroy should turn her out, we will see what can be 
done ; but she would hardly go so far as that. How could she? 
She will no doubt yield to circumstances and keep her until an 
opportunity for her departure presents itself. You sawa great deal 
of the Hetleys in Florence, Rupert ?” 

‘Oh yes.” 

‘* And you like them.” 

‘Very much indeed. So would you, mother.” 

“And learnt to like this young girl?” she added in a whisper. 
‘* Have you any ¢s4-ia/ liking for her, Rupert ? ” 

A moment’s startled pause ; a rush of red to his usually pale face; 
and then came a ring of light laughter. 

** Oh, very especial indeed.” 

. “My son, I was not jesting. Will you not give me a serious 
answer ? ” 

‘No, not to day, mother mine. But—were I to tell you that I 
had, would you object ?” 

6c No.” 


A day or two went on. And then it became known that Miss 
Hetley had applied to the convent to admit her as teacher, that the 
convent had consented, and that she would quit the abbey on the 
morrow to enter there on her duties. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
RUPERT AND MARY. 


*‘T TELL you, Annaline, the thing cannot be allowed. How could 
you possibly have entertained so absurd an idea?” 

The Lord of Pomeroy spoke with a slightly raised tone and a flash 
of his deep blue eyes. The news, just heard, had aroused him 
strangely : on the impulse of the moment he walked straight to the 
north wing to put his veto upon the contemplated step. There he 
found Annaline alone: Mrs. Pomeroy was at chapel; Mary seemed 
to be nowhere. 

‘“‘ What else could I do,” pleaded Annaline—who had one of the 
most tractable of natures, and would willingly have pleased everybody 
in the world. 

“You must remain at the abbey.” 

“No; I—I cannot do that,” she said, her cheek slightly flushing 
in perplexity. ‘‘ Mrs. Pomeroy expects me to leave. It has been 
very good of her to allow me to stay so long.” 

‘“‘ Has it!” retorted Rupert, the slighting accent meant for Mrs. 
Pomeroy. ‘‘ Annaline, we are responsible for you, and I tell you that 
this notion of yours cannot be thought of. You will remain here for 
the present.” 

‘‘Indeed I cannot,” she urged, almost with tears. 

“Why cannot you ?” 

‘‘T—the abbey does not want me. My staying here would disturb 
its peace.” 

“The abbey does want you, and you do not disturb its peace, 
What has come to you, Annaline ?” 

*‘T shall be very happy at the convent. And mamma has no ob- 
jection to my teaching.” 

*‘ Once for all, Annaline, it cannot be allowed. In this abbey you 
shall remain until an escort to Florence can be provided for you.” 

“ But —— 

‘“* My dear girl, this contention is child’s play. Understand one 
thing : I am the lord of the abbey, and I will not allow you to go out 
of it. You have heard of the Pomeroy will,” he added, his features 
relaxing to a smile, “‘it cannot be opposed with impunity. And,” 
he continued, his voice taking a true and tender tone, “if you only 
knew how welcome you are to stay here, how doubly w welcome to me, 
you would never think of leaving it.” 

*e ” Annaline was beginning; though what she was about 
to rejoin, in her deep perplexity, she alone knew—when Mrs, 
Pomeroy glided into the room, devotion book in hand. This soft, 
gliding step and noiseless motion she had acquired of late years: 
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it seemed to be born of her intense sadness, her subdued spirit. 
Annaline escaped. 

“Mrs. Pomeroy, I am come round to see you,” began Rupert. 
*‘T heard, but five minutes ago, that Miss Hetley had been enter- 
taining some extraordinary intention of quitting your roof for the 
convent—to become a teacher there.” 

“Yes,” quietly replied Mrs. Pomeroy, untying her black silk bonnet 
strings. 

“This cannot be allowed.” 

“By whom? I think it rather a nice thing for her.” 

‘** By me: though I must ask you to pardon me for saying so. Mr. 
Hetley id 

** What is the dispute ?” gaily demanded Mary, interrupting them 
at this juncture, her white morning dress and its blue ribbons con- 
trasting curiously with her mother’s sombre garments. ‘' How stern 
you look, Rupert?” 

“Mr. Hetley has written to me,” continued Rupert, ungallantly 
taking no notice of Mary, beyond a nod, “ placing his daughter under 
my charge and that of my mother. A moment yet, I beg of you, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, while I disclaim any apparent lack of courtesy to you 
on his part—he evidently thinks, either that you are the Lady of 
Pomeroy, or else that it is with my mother Annaline is staying. He 
has requested that she may continue to remain here until he can 
make arrangements for her return to Italy. Mr. Hetley is my very 
good friend, and I must see that this is done.” 

“Tn that case her stay might be prolonged to an indefinite period, 
and that, to me, would not be quite agreeable—I have not been 
accustomed to visitors of late, you know,” objected Mrs. ]'’omeroy, 
while Mary stood against a marble side-table, a frown gathering 
on her fair brow. ‘‘The convent is a suitable and perfectly proper 
place for her, and I am glad the Lady Abbess has been good enough 
to admit her to it.” 

“It is not, under the circumstances. And that she should teach 
is neither proper nor suitable.” 

“Truly I consider that it is. Here is the young person without 
means, without a home ‘g 

“‘ Madam, that is scarcely the right term to apply to her,” flashed 
Rupert, the violet of his eyes becoming almost black in their anger. 
‘*A young lady of Miss Hetley’s degree is not usually styled a 
‘ person.’ ” 

“Of her degree?” 

“‘ Her degree. She is of noble lineage. Her father ——” 

‘We need not go into this,” interposed Mrs. Pomeroy, whose sub- 
dued voice and unmoved exterior presented rather a striking con- 
trast to the feeling displayed by Rupert. ‘Iam sorry you deem it 
necessary to interfere in this trifling matter, and am certainly at a 
loss to know what can render the convent unsuitable as a temporary 
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residence : it cannot be for long she will need to trouble it. Unless, 
indeed, her people should decide for her to remain there permanently 


” 





to teach 

‘“‘ Long or short, Francis Hetley’s daughter cannot be allowed to 
enter it,” interposed Rupert, “‘ or to quit the abbey. My mother will 
no doubt receive her.” 

“ Oh—if you make so great a point of it as that,” resumed Mrs. 
Pomeroy, after a momentary pause, given to the revolving of matters 
as comprised in his concluding sentence: “if you really deem that 
her father would object, it is my duty to retain the young lady here. 
I did not suggest the convent: I should not have thought of it; the 
notion emanated from herself, and I was surprised when she informed 
me of what she had done. She shall remain with us.” 

‘Thank you,” said Rupert shortly. ‘‘ Then I will now write to 
Mr. Hetley.” 

He was passing through the cloisters with a light step, when he 
heard a lighter step hastening after him: that of Mary Pomeroy. She 
put her arm within his in the free and careless manner that she used 
to do when a child, and they turned into the quadrangle. The sun 
was nearly at its meridian, but Mary, her straw hat on, heeded 
it not. 

‘What is the matter with you, Rupert?” 

‘‘The matter ?” he answered in a pleasant tone. ‘“ Nothing.” 

** But there is. I never saw anyone so much changed.” 

‘Tf you mean changed from what I was years ago,no doubt I am. 
It is only natural I should be. One cannot remain always a boy.” 

‘** And not changed for the better,” freely went on Mary. ‘“ Never, 
when you were a boy, would you have attempted to call in question 
mamma’s private arrangements, as you did this morning.” 

*‘ T don’t know that. If they jarred against the rules of courtesy— 
of hospitality—I should have rebelled then as I rebel now. Only, 
as a boy, I might have carried the trouble to my mother, and left it 
with her. I feel bound to interfere in this matter, reluctant though I 
am to do it: and I trust your mamma’s good sense will see the thing 
in the proper light. Is it right, Mary, that Francis Hetley’s daughter 
should be rudely thrust from our walls for a caprice? and when he 
has especially commended her to our care? You cannot think so.” 

‘‘ A caprice?” 

** What else is it? You, as I am given to understand, felt yourself 
in want of some suitable young lady to reside here as your friend and 
companion. Aunt Joan sent for Miss Hetley. She came; appeared 
to be just what pleased you, and was warmly welcomed. But, ere 
she was well installed, a caprice takes you the other way: you don’t 
want her, you are tired of her; and you contrive to let this be so 
apparent, that in her distress at intruding longer upon you, she abso- 
lutely offers herself to the convent asateacher. I declare, Mary, 
my blood boils when I think of it.” 
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‘<T don’t see what business it is of yours.” 

“Tt is pre-eminently mine. I, as head of the abbey, feel re- 
sponsible for what takes place within it. Most certainly no rude dis- 
courtesy shall be allowed within its walls, if I can prevent it.” 

“‘ Annaline Hetley is nothing to you.” 

‘She is this much to me—that her father is my much esteemed 
and valued friend. Be very sure that for his sake alone, if for no 
other, I shall protect his daughter.” 

Mary had released his arm, and seated herself on one of the iron 
benches, several of which stood round the large quadrangle. Rupert, 
standing by, took Mr. Hetley’s letter from his pocket, and ran his 
eyes over its contents. 

‘*Would you like to see what he says, Mary?” 

“Not at all, thank you,” making her rejection pointedly saucy. 
‘*The Hetleys and their concerns are nothing to me.” 

Rupert slightly knitted his brow, but smoothed it instantly. A 
smile lay in the depths of his eyes as he turned them full on his 
cousin, : 

‘*‘It is a pity you should turn crusty over this matter, Mary. To 
me it seems the simplest in the world—but yet, one of imperative 
obligation.” 

Mary Pomeroy flung back the blue strings of her hat, and then 
threw up her head. Something very like defiance might be read 
in her face. . 

‘‘And so, you intend from henceforth to be absolute lord and 
master here ?” 

‘*T did not say so.” 

‘*Superintend all the internal arrangements, and look into the 
domestic affairs.” 

‘Hardly as far as that,” said Rupert, maintaining his gravity. 
‘“* My wife—when I get one—might think I was trenching on her 
department.” 

“Very seemly, would it not be, for the future Lady of Pomeroy to 
make those things her care ?” 

‘* Still less seemly for the lord to make them his.” 

‘* Are we going to quarrel, Rupert ?” 

“‘Thope not. It certainly will not be my fault if we do.” 

‘Why do you provoke me?” 

“Indeed I do not wish to provoke you; I did not know that I did 
provoke you,” he replied with tender earnestness. ‘ I think, Mary— 
pardon me for saying it—you are this morning provoking yourself.” 

‘We used to be the best of friends.” 

** And can be sostill. Why not?” 

“‘ You—know—what—I—was to be!” she slowly resumed, the 
colour deepening on her cheeks, her large grey eyes strained up 
to his. 

‘What were you to be?” returned Rupert, not suspecting her drift. 
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‘The Lady of Pomeroy.” 

A rush of red dyed Rupert’s face. He did not answer. 

“You have promised it often enough. Do youremember ?” 

‘‘ T remember we used to say so, Mary,” he rejoined with an effort, 
his tone that of a man ill at ease; ‘‘ but we were children then. You 
could only become lady here by—by P 

“‘T know,” put in Mary, as if to relieve his hesitation. 

There ensued a pause; no doubt one of discomfort to both. Per- 
haps Mary was expecting him to speak; was waiting for it. If so, 
she found herself disappointed. 

‘* Don’t you care for me, Rupert ?” she asked at length. 

‘Very, very much, I always shall care for you. We have been 
like brother and sister, you know, Mary. Let us continue to be 
so: it is my earnest wish.” 

*¢ As brother and sister,” she mechanically answered, displaying no 
emotion of any kind. 

‘And I am sure you have ruled here a great deal more than I,” 
added Rupert, laughing. 

“Yes: because I ruled you. I should like to rule here still, 
Rupert,” she softly continued—“ if it might be. I have been brought 
up to expect it.” ; 

‘*But don’t you see that I am a Pomeroy; and we Pomeroys 
like to rule on our own score,” returned Rupert, laughing still, 
evidently bent on showing that he wished to treat the conversation 
as a jest, rather than in earnest. 

‘* T see—yes, I see,” emphatically replied Mary, pain in her tone, 
and in her face. And she rose and disappeared within doors, 
perhaps not observing that the Lady of Pomeroy had come into 
the quadrangle and was close upon them. 

“What is the matter?” asked Sybilla. ‘Why does Mary run 
away?” 

All the lightness had gone out of Rupert’s face. He had come 
to a sudden resolve—that of putting a question to his mother; 
one he had long wished to put. But he scarcely knew how to 
frame it. 

‘“‘ Mother, I—I somehow picked up an impression when I was a 
little lad—children invariably hear what is not meant for them, you 
know—that—that wf 

‘“* Yes, Rupert,” she said, surprised at his hesitation. ‘Go on.” 

“‘ Well, it is better that I should speak,” he resumed, as if to him- 
self, ‘and set the matter at rest one way or the other. I gathered 
when I was a boy, as I tell you, mother, that when my Uncle 
Guy lay dying in the keep, the future—my. future and Mary’s—was 
alluded to between him and you. Did you make a promise that 
Mary should be the Lady of Pomeroy, and—of course—my wife?” 

‘Certainly not, Rupert,” was the prompt answer. ‘Poor Guy 
naturally wished his daughter to become Lady of Pomeroy, provided 
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circumstances favoured it when she and you came to riper years: 
meaning if you were in love with each other, and wished it. I 
promised, should that prove to be the case, that I would not object 
to your union. That was the only promise, Rupert; and that, you 
perceive, was a conditional one.” 

The young Lord of Pomeroy drew a deep breath of relief. ‘‘ Then 
I am not bound by anyone’s promise to wed Mary? I am not 
bound in honour to remain single if I do not choose to wed her?” 

“ Assuredly not. How can you have imagined such a thing? 
Were you and Mary speaking of this ?” 

* Slightly—just an allusion. Mary would like to be Lady of 
Pomeroy.” ; 

“And you would not like it. Be at ease, Rupert: not a shade 
of obligation rests upon you.” 

‘* No,” he said, in a low tone. ‘I like Mary as a sister, just as I 
used to like her; but my love is not hers.” 

Sybilla smiled. The arch look in her face told Rupert that she 
knew pretty surely where his love was given; and Rupert flushed to 
the very roots of his hair. 

‘She is the sweetest girl in the world, mother: she will be to you 
a loving and dutiful daughter,” he whispered. 

‘*So be it, Rupert. My blessing shall attend you both.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WITH MRS, WYLDE, 


In her spacious and handsome bed-room at the White House, lay 
Mrs. Wylde, a dying. Not dying to-day, or expecting to die to- 
morrow; but slowly dying of an incurable complaint that might 
be long yet in its tardy progress. She knew her fate; had 
known it for some time now: knew that the fiat, which would 
transplant her from this world to a better, had gone forth, and could 
neither be checked nor resisted. 

The once stout woman had become thin nearly as a skeleton ; 
the comely face was pinched. Some days she exchanged her bed 
for the sofa. Theresa, her former faithful servant, had come back to 
nurse her. Mrs. Pomeroy, dutiful now, whatever she had been in 
her thoughtless girlhood, as anxiously affectionate as her cold and sub- 
dued nature allowed, would have spared more to her mother than the 
services of a favourite maid. 

When attacked by sickness of this prolonged kind, knowing that 
death stands looming at the end of it, we have leisure to think of 
our past life; to perfect our repentance for its many mistakes and 
sins: poor Mrs. Wylde seemed to live in fruitless wishes that some 
of hers could be recalled. 
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‘“‘ The one great mistake of my life, Alice, was that of forcing you 
on Guy Pomeroy,” she observed to her daughter, on the afternoon of 
the day spoken of in the last chapter: for Mrs. Wylde was prone to 
enlarge on these past delinquencies, particularly after a visit from 
Father Andrew—and the good priest had just gone out. “ It brought 
nothing but trouble in its train; trouble, and mortification, and 
misery.” 

‘“‘How often have I begged you to remember, mamma, that 
nothing can be more useless than to recall what is past and over,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘It makes me uncomfortable, and it 
must make you so.” 

“Child, it does me good to recall it; to express aloud my bitter 
remorse. Heaven knows how sincere it is; how differently I would 
act were my time to come over again.” 

“Mamma, I came here to-day to speak of the present, not of 
the past,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘I wanted to tell you that I fear 
Mary’s chance of being Lady of Pomeroy is in peril. Rupert is 
taking the most extraordinary interest in that young person, Annaline 
Hetley.” 

“Let him take it,” said Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘ Leave all to God.” 

But the latter recommendation fell rather too tamely on Mrs. 
Pomeroy, considering her devotion. Ambition for her daughter was 
just as rife in her heart as it had been in Mrs. Wylde’s heart in the 
days she was deploring, now long gone by. In fact it was precisely 
the mother’s case over again. 

“ Annaline Hetley had made an agreement with the convent to 
take her,” resumed Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘She was to teach—and a very 
proper arrangement it would have been. Rupert, however, has chosen 
to interfere to stop it—taking care to intimate to me that he is the 
Lord of Pomeroy, and that his will in the abbey is law. I did not 
like his tone when speaking of the girl; it betrayed an interest more 
thancommon. But that it might be considered an uncalled for pro- 
cedure and excite comment, I would despatch her to Florence under 
a special escort.” 

Mrs. Wylde lifted her wasted hand in warning. ‘“ Don’t, Alice; 
don’t think of it. If there be anything between these two young 
people, it is not by separating them that you can frustrate it. They 
may be destined for one another by Heaven—and then neither seas 
nor land can keep them asunder.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy felt annoyed. ‘‘Can you know what you are saying, 
mamma? Destined for one another—they! It would ill befit the 
Lord of Pomeroy to wed a penniless girl, reared in obscurity ; little 
less than a sin.” 

“Ah, my child, time was when I thought as you think—that 
Heaven must look upon our dreams of ambition as we look, and 
should be expected by us to forward them. But I have lived to see 
the fallacy of that; to shrink from its great mistake. Leave Rupert 
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Pomeroy and this young girl alone. Scheme not against them. For 
my part, I have never much thought that Rupert would make Mary 
his wife, At the very best, I have said to myself Zerhaps he will. But 
I have doubted. You know the Pomeroy boast, child—that the 
wife of the lord must be sans peur et sans reproche. Rupert 
might not deem that your daughter is so.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy said no more; she perfectly understood, and drew 
on her gloves to depart. Bending down to kiss the poor white face 
that lay on the not whiter pillow, she found herself detained by her 
mother’s whisper. 

“There is but one thing that will bring us peace when we come to 
lie as I am lying, Alice: a clear conscience. Oh, my dear, try and live 
so that it may be yours! Submit all things to Heaven in simple trust, 
and let it guide you.” 

Lying with her eyes closed, listening to the rumble of the carriage 
wheels as they rolled away in the distance, Mrs, Wylde crossed her- 
self, folded her hands meekly on the counterpane, and began an inward 
prayer. Tears were slowly coursing down her wasted cheeks. 

“Good afternoon, grandmamma!” interrupted Mary Pomeroy, 
who had come up to one entrance of the White House in time to see 
her mother drive away from another. ‘‘ What are you crying about ?” 

“ Not much, my dear: only my own thoughts. I cry sometimes 
when I dwell on the past.” 

Mary took off her hat and sat down by Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘I felt dull 
at home, so walked up to see you, grandmamma. I did not know 
mamma had been here.” 

“‘ She did not stay long, dear. We got talking of a matter on which 
we do not think quite alike. It was about you.” 

“ About me? About me and Rupert?” continued Mary with 
subtle instinct. ‘ What about us?” 

Not for a minute did Mrs. Wylde answer. But she saw no reason 
why she should not speak on this subject to Mary: indeed, she 
deemed it might be better to do so. 

“Your mother says that the union projected between you and 
Rupert in your childhood is being imperilled—and it vexes her.” 

“Mamma says that, does she?” quietly replied Mary, “ For all 
we know, grandmamma, Rupert has never meant to carry it out.” 

‘True. I have always had my doubts.” 

“ Always? Why?” 

* Because,” said Mrs. Wylde, slowly, as if desirous to weigh her 
words, “because, I thought Rupert might discover reason against 
it. A man judges differently from a boy, Mary. Rupert is charm- 
ing; one in a thousand ; good, and estimable, and honest hearted. 
Nevertheless he has grown up to all the pride that is inherent in 
the Pomeroys ; nothing less could be expected; and he may wish 
to take a wife who knows no taint. I have just said so to your 
mother.” 
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The girl drew up her head proudly. ‘* What taint do 7 know, 
grandmamma ?” 

“In yourself, none. The taint came down to”you from your 
parents.” 

Mary Pomeroy’s hands lay perfectly still on her lap; the colour 
went and came in her fair young face. She was of an intensely 
reflective nature, strong to resolve and to do. That revelation 
made to her by Naomi Rex in her second childishness, had scarcely 
left Mary’s mind since the hour it was spoken. By dint of ques- 
tions pressed on old Jeffs, remarks to others, she had arrived at 
the assurance that an unpleasant secret—a stain on ‘her father, or 
her mother, or both—did exist. And she resolved now to learn 
the whole. 

‘¢Grandmamma,” she said quietly, placing her hand'on Mrs. 
Wylde’s arm as it lay outside the grey silk counterpane, “I do not 
know all the particulars of that trouble. Will you, please tell them 
to me?” 

“Do you know of it at all?” 

“Yes, It lay between papa and mamma and Uncle Rupert. I 
know that much. It was a frightful calamity: and it led to papa’s 
death and to Uncle Rupert’s escape. That is what was thought at 
the time ; but it was Uncle Rupert who died, and papa who escaped. 
I am a woman now, and I ought to be made acquainted with all. 
It is not right that what is known to the whole world should be 
kept from me.” 

“Perhaps not, child—but I can hardly judge. I wish Father 
Andrew was here.” 

“Don’t you see, grandmamma, that this half knowledge is taking 
away my peace? I am ever dwelling upon it; ever picturing it to 
myself as—probably—being worse than it was. Better that I should 
hear the facts from you than from a stranger ; and I must hear them 
some time. It is my due: and my knowing them cannot make the 
past either better or worse.” 

Without another word of dissent, won over completely by the 
reasoning, Mrs. Wylde entered upon the history of the past : she told 
it delicately, but without reservation. Mary sat still as a statue, 
and listened. She heard all. Her mother had loved Rupert, and 
flirted with Guy, the heir. Guy became lord, and won her with a 
lie—an old prediction foretold it all. He represented Rupert as 
scandalously unworthy. Unworthy he might have been, on the whole, 
but he was not in that one matter: the lie was Guy’s. Mrs. Wylde 
did not spare herself in the recital: she had urged on the marriage 
as eagerly as Guy; Alice, too, dazzled with the lord’s rank and 
position, with the Pomeroy show and state, was less averse to it 
than she might have been. They were married, and were happy, 
and she, Mary, was born. Rupert re-appeared upon the scene then, 
and Guy’s treachery came out, and it turned his wife’s heart against 
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him. She fell into the habit of secretly meeting Rupert: in the 
walks, in the keep—anywhere. They met for the last time in the 
haunted room of the west tower, and Guy found them there—and, 
in his passion, or perhaps partly in the scuffle between the brothers, 
he killed Rupert. 

‘“‘ But—surely—my mother was incapable of real wrong-doing!” 
breathed Mary from between her bloodless lips. ‘She could not 
have been guilty of it?” 

“‘ No, no, child, she was not. But, don’t you perceive how it was ? 
You know what the Pomeroysare. In their haughty pride—especially 
as regards their wives, for the Pomeroy women have ever been 
honourable—they looked upon her conduct, in permitting herself 
those meetings, as being just as bad as guilt. At first the truth was 
not known, for she—in her own pride, I suppose—would deny 
nothing and confess nothing; and people judged her just as they 
pleased. The worst feature in it all was her treachery to Guy, in 
becoming a partisan of his brother against him. It was done in the 
indulgence of her temper: nothing more. I cannot excuse her, 
Mary. Though she was my daughter, I never did that: as she 
knows.” 

“Yes, I perceive,” murmured Mary. ‘Papa was treacherous 
first; he won her_by treachery ; and mamma was treacherous later, 
out of anger. And it ended in a dreadful tragedy that has entailed 
a lasting scandal on the Pomeroys, and a stain upon me. Grand- 
mamma, I understand it all now.” 

Mrs. Wylde lay with her eyes shut, holding Mary’s hand. The 
girl had leisure to ¢#znk in the silence. So long did it last that one 
might have supposed Mrs. Wylde to be asleep. Not so, however. 
She suddenly carried the young hand to her lips and kissed it. 

“‘ And this is why Rupert does not deem me fit to be his wife!” 
exclaimed Mary then, starting out of her reverie. ‘‘ Well, it is 
sufficient cause: I, a Pomeroy, say it.” 

**T do not know whether Rupert does, or does not ; the doubt has 
often crossed me, that’s all. But oh, child, believe me!” added the 
invalid, earnestly, ‘“‘I have been taught by experience that those 
women are the happiest who keep themselves aloof frm marriage.” 

*‘ As the nuns do,” dreamily remarked Mary. 

** Ay, as the nuns do. But I was not thinking of nuns: rather of 
women who are in the world, but not of it, who are not ensnared by 
its deceits. Such a woman, for instance, as your aunt Joan. Joan 
had her offers; I can tell you that, Mary ; but she chose the safer 
path.” 

Mary made no comment. Her deep, thoughtful eyes were fixed 
on the blue sky through the open window, as if she thought to read a 
solution to some doubt there. 

“But these self-denying women have their reward. Look at your 
aunt Joan. See how tranquil are herdays! It is only other people’s 
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sorrows that trouble her; she lives to do what good she can for all, 
in her unobtrusive way. Joan’s fate is to be envied, Mary, in com- 
parison with that of many married women. None, save themselves, 
know how great their trials often are ; or how solemn their responsi- 
bilities.” 

“ But I am not like Aunt Joan,” dissented Mary, in her straight- 
forwardness. ‘If I am in the world, as you have just remarked, 
I must be of it. Do you understand, grandmamma?” 

“ Quite well, Mary.” 

“TI could not live the self-denying life that Aunt Joan lives. Give 
me the world, and all desirable things in it: wealth, power, gaiety, 
pleasant social ties, and—yes—marriage ; for why should I be left 
when other girls are chosen; or else put me entirely out of it, and 
give me the secluded life of the nun, with its uneventful tranquillity. 
It must be the one or the other for me, grandmamma.” 

“ Very likely, child,” carelessly replied Mrs. Wylde, whose strength 
was completely wearied out ; and she lay back and closed her eyes. 
Mary felt glad of the silence: her mind was busy. Theresa brought 
in tea, and disturbed both. 

The sun was drawing towards the west when Mary walked home, 
deep in thought, and sat down in her chamber. It was not yet quite 
time to dress. Her eyes fell upon a group of people in the garden 
below: her mother, the Lady of Pomeroy, and—yes—Joan. Joan 
must have returned this afternoon, then. At a little distance stood 
Annaline and Rupert. Rupert’s head was bent as if his tones were 
whispered ones ; her cheeks mantled with blushes as she listened, her 
eyes were cast down. 

“T see it all,” murmured Mary to herself, her heart aching with 
its pain; ‘in this one day I have lived years. He will choose fer, 
and make her the Lady of Pomeroy ; and what is left forme? But 
oh, he should have chosen better! Putting myself out of the ques- 
tion, he should have chosen better. Who are those Hetleys—/er 
branch of them ?—obscure, needy, next door to adventurers.” 

They were strolling towards the lake now. Mary’s jealous eyes 
followed them, and took in all the features of the scene. The water 
shone in the slanting rays of the sun ; the white swans were disporting 


about the green island that rose in the lake’s midst. Rupert seemed. 


to be speaking to her of that picturesque wooded island, his finger 
pointing to it, 

“Does he love her?” Mary went on, after a pause. ‘Or is he 
merely choosing her because he must needs marry as his forefathers. 
have done? Would he have chosen me but for—that which I have 
heard to day? Ay, I think so. He has learnt all about the great 
trouble, and deems me unworthy to be his wife. What is left to me?” 

Never, perhaps, during her whole life had an expression of pain 
crossed Mary Pomeroy’s face like unto that which sat on it now. 
Her eyes were closed, her hands pressed her temples, 
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“Yes,” she said presently, as if deciding some mental debate, ‘I 
will go back to the convent and take the veil. Nothing else remains 
for me. And I shall be tranquilly happy there—more so, perhaps, 
than I should be in the bustling world. How happy I was when I 
lived there—how loth to quit it. There will be opposition made to 
it here, no doubt ; but I shall carry out my own will.” 

Annaline was bending over the brink of the lake, as if she would 
see her face in its pellucid waters. - Rupert put his hand on her 
shoulder, and she drew back again. 

“Do I blame Rupert?” resumed Mary. “No. He but acts 
in accordance with the instincts of our race. Were I the Lord of 
Pomeroy, and any stain lay upon the girl I loved, I would not make 
her my wife though I died of it. But neither must he wed that 
unsuitable girl he is talking with.” 

Back, they were coming now: the ladies had apparently called 
to them: Rupert bending towards her, her conscious face half 
‘turned from his. 

“Yes, all is clear to me,” concluded Mary Pomeroy in the tone 
of one whose resolution is taken. ‘It is neither Rupert’s fault nor 
mine. Children must suffer for the sin of their parents: that is one of 
God’s primary laws: I must suffer for that of mine. I will devote 
myself to God, and strive to follow Him in all ways, to live only for 
Him—and, perhaps, that may atone in some measure for them.” 


The Lord of Pomeroy gave a state dinner that evening ; his first ; 
and the loiterers by the lake had been called to with an intimation 
that it was time to dress. Annaline dutifully followed in the wake of 
her elders, Rupert with her: but, no sooner were the three ladies 
beyond the door of the garden than Rupert suddenly put her arm 
within his own and marched her into the lime-tree avenue. She timidly 
‘resisted, saying she must not stop. All the same to Rupert. 

“TJ have wanted to talk to you since the morning, Annaline, and 
have found no opportunity. You know, I presume, that that convent 
scheme of yours is at an end; that you remain for the present Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s guest ?” 

‘*‘'Yes, Mrs. Pomeroy told me,” was the reply. ‘ But oh, I wish 
you had allowed me to go. I am an intruder here; I do not like 
to remain.” 

Rupert smiled—as a man entirely at ease. The blue of the even- 
ing sky, flecked with patches of gold, shone down through the sweet 
lime branches, their leaves of a more tender green than they would 
take later in the year; a nightingale sang in yonder bough. 

“Do you remember, Annaline, one evening that you and I were 
together in the gardens at Florence and contrived to lose ourselves 
to the rest of our party?” he asked. ‘We were talking, amidst 
other subjects, of the song of the nightingale: you had never 
heard it, and I told you it was often heard at Pomeroy.” 
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‘¢T remember it,” she answered in a low tone. 

“Do you like the song—now that you hear it.” 

“ T could listen to it always.” 

“‘ And yet you want to run away from it.” 

“Not from that. Not from the fine old abbey, and these lovely 
gardens, and the grand sea that is ever-changing and ever-beautiful,” 
she added impulsively. ‘I wish to run away because I am not 
wanted ; I am at best an interloper.” 

IT told you recently that I was lord and master here ; that my will 
was law,” continued Rupert. ‘ What if I say that you must not 
run away at all ?—must remain here for life?” 

Annaline trembled and would have turned. ‘ No,” she answered, 
“you must not say that. Pray, pray do not!” 

“But I do say it,” repeated Rupert, his voice changing to the 
deepest tenderness. ‘ You know, you must know, how I have loved- 
you, Annaline. I believe that we have loved each other.” 

She burst into tears, greatly agitated. ‘‘ Rupert, it will never do; 
pray do not think of it. What would the Lady of Pomeroy say ?” 

“The Lady of Pomeroy says she wants to give up her rule here to 
another, and to be my mother only. She says that she would rather 
welcome Annaline Hetley to her heart than any girl in the wide 
world.” 

A startled light of joyful surprise shone in her glorious brown 
eyes, lifted fora moment to Rupert’s; a brighter blush dyed her 
cheeks. 

“Did she really say that?” she whispered. ‘‘ But”—the blush 
and the light alike fading—‘‘ you forget Mary. She says she is to 
be the Lady of Pomeroy.” 

“Mary is fond of joking,” said Rupert lightly. ‘ Mary does not 
care for me; nor do I for her. We are only cousins.” 

*‘ Does she zof care for you ?” 

“Not in that way. Believe that, Annaline.” 

‘Will you please let me go in? I have to dress.” 

“T cannot help that. You have not given me an answer. My 
darling, I wait for it. Will you be my wife ?” 

She turned her face upon the arm that sheltered her, and gently 
wept her emotion. The Lord of Pomeroy needed no assurance in 
words: he saw, perhaps he had long seen, how she loved him. 

“Will you grant me one little boon, Rupert ?” she prayed in the 
midst of his caresses and her happy tears. ‘Do not let it be known 
whilst I remain here. It might annoy Mrs. Pomeroy. I fear she 
does not like me.” 

“‘T would rather it were not known just now, except to my mother 
and yours,” avowed Rupert, thinking of Mary and her wasted hopes. 
**So be it, Annaline.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
RIVALRY. 


In the banquet-hall sat a goodly company. Some such a company 
as you saw in it many years before, reader; only that that was 
more numerous than this. Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, sat at the table 
then with his vain and pretty wife ; both of them unconscious of the 
tragedy that was so soon to fall. Another lord headed the table 
now ; his mother, Sybilla, facing him. The illuminated windows were 
beautiful as of yore; the wax-lights gleamed on the silver, on the rare 
and costly flowers which decked the table, on the dresses of the ladies 
with their sparkling jewels. To the right of the Lord of Pomeroy sat a 
proud and stately marchioness; to the left sat the dowager mother of the 
Earl Sones, who had been so great a scapegrace in his young days, when 
he was Viscount Winchester. Very near to him, but one removed 
from Lady Sones, was Annaline Hetley ; he had so contrived it ; her 
sweet face all too lovely in its consciousness of what the afternoon 
had brought forth ; her white muslin dress pure and simple as she 
was; much too simple for this occasion of magnificence. Mary 
Pomeroy, little less beautiftl than her successful rival, but with a 
thoughtful sadness in her deep grey eyes, was attired in costly white 
silk and lace. Joan wore a satin of her favourite colour, purple ; 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s sombre black was relieved this evening with white 
lace; and the Lady, at whose side sat Father Andrew, rubicund and 
jolly, wore a robe of ruby velvet. 

There is nothing to tell of the dinner, except that it came in due 
course to anend. The Lord of Pomeroy bowed the ladies from 
the door as they swept away. 

*‘T did not think it would be like this,” whispered Annaline to him 
later in the evening, when he found her in a remote room. 

‘ Like what ?” 

“All this grandeur. I never saw such beautiful dresses in my 
life. Will it be often like this at Pomeroy ?” 

‘Not often. Generally we can be at ourease. I can wear a loose 
coat and you last year’s morning-gown.” 

“You are laughing, Rupert. I fear you feel ashamed of my gown 
now—this gown.” 

‘Very much indeed,” gravely assented Rupert. 

“Ido. It has made me feel uncomfortable ; out of place amidst 
the others. Did you notice how costly their lace is, how their 
jewels sparkle and gleam ?” 

“You feel uncomfortable in this, do you?” laughed Rupert. 

* Not for myself,” she added, raising her ingenuous eyes to his, “I 
have not been used to wear anything better. Only . 
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“Only what ?” 

She did not continue. She could not say that it was in his eyes 
she wished to look well; not so very different from other people. As 
she stood in silence, her face held down, her fingers opening and 
shutting her fan (a white paper article which Lady Essington presented 
her with, and had given one shilling and sixpence for) and Rupert 
was gazing at her with astrange tenderness, Mary came up. Annaline 
looked up with a start. 

*‘ Did you want me?” she hurriedly asked. 

** J do not want you ;” and for the life of her Mary could not keep 
contempt out of her tone, for her heart was very sore. ‘ My Aunt 
Joan has been looking for you.” 

Away went Annaline. Mary, playing with her own costly fan, 
turned to Rupert. 

“Tell me, Rupert. Are you going to make /er the Lady of Pome- 
roy?” 

Rupert hesitated. It was an awkward question. 

* Do not think I wish to annoy you; to recall what might have 
been,” she hastily resumed, her eyes flashing. ‘I speak to you only 
as a friend, a sister—and the open truth is always best.” 

** Mary, you know how greatly I esteem you,” he answered, meet- 
ing her words frankly. ‘I love you as tenderly, as truly, as ever 
brother loved sister. But—you must be aware that, even had other 
circumstances been favourable, we should not suit one another.” 

‘Be honest,” flashed Mary. “ Tell out the truth. It is not for 
that you reject me: but for that—that trouble connected with my 
father and mother: and which has left its stigma upon me.” 

‘* No !—on my sacred word of honour, no!” he replied, gathering 
some of her own excitement. “ Believe me, that never did, or could 
or should weigh with me.” 

“Then,” she slowly said, all the pride of her race rising to her 
countenance, “it is the girl herself who has cast her coils around you. 
Think not I condescend to reproach you on any score but your own, 
Rupert—and, for myself, my lot in life is chosen. It is for you Iam 
pained.” 

“For me? I do not understand you, Mary.” 

“That you should for a moment think to throw yourself away 
upon this girl. A mésalliance—” 

“‘ That will do, Mary. The lineage of the Hetleys is as good as 
ours ; her own training and education have been equal to your own: 
are you wilfully blind, that you do not see it? Let the topic 
cease.” 

“Not yet. Itis you who are blind. A girl who has had to go out 
as companion—who is seeking to go as teacher. A fit wife, she, 
for the Lord of Pomeroy !” 

* Shall I take you back again, Mary ?”—offering his arm. But 
she drew a step away, facing him as before, and talking rapidly. 
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‘Do you call to mind what her father is—and has been? A man ever 
in debt—who could hardly have existed at all but for the generosity 
of Lord Essington; who was saved from coming quite to grief by my 
Uncle Leolin’s getting him that inferior post at Florence. As mamma 
has remarked, Francis Hetley is next door to an adventurer.” 

“Francis Hetley is a good and honourable man; one of nature’s 
noblemen : let me tell you that, Mary. Poor? Yes, he isthat. It 
is his only failing.” 

‘¢ All the same, a daughter of his can never be a fit wife for you. 
Go out into the world, and choose a better.” 

Condescending to accept his arm with the last retort, she walked 
with him through the rooms. A goodly pair—and many an ad- 
miring eye thought so;. proud in their lineage and in their beauty. 

Half hidden by the curtain of an open window stood Annaline. 
Rupert did not see her, Mary did; and cast a look of haughty con- 
demnation, of contempt upon her as she swept past. She was quite 
honest in this contempt. Putting herself entirely out of the question, 
she, looking on with the distorted eyes of pride and prejudice, 
deemed Annaline Hetley an entirely unsuitable wife for the Lord of 
Pomeroy. Reared in wealth, in haughty self-consciousness of the 
state and station of the Pomeroys, Mary could but despise the shifts 
and slights that poor Francis Hetley had all his life encountered, and 

regard him and his children as of an order entirely different from 
her own and Rupert’s. That such a marriage would be a fatal 
misfortune for Rupert ; nay, for the Pomeroy family, and that he 
ought, if possible, to be saved from it, she heartily believed. Annaline 
caught the look of scorn given to her. She shivered with pain ;: her 
heart turned sick. The Lord of Pomeroy, instinct too surely whispered 
her, would never be allowed to fulfil his engagement with one so des- 
pised by his family as she. 

‘Will you dance a quadrille with me, Annaline ?” 

She started from her reverie to see his face bending over her, to 
hear his low-breathed tones, so full of music. A quadrille had been 
proposed by the young people, not many of whom were present. 
Rupert, as lord and host, had been doing duty upon stilts all the 
evening to satisfy the exactions of ceremony ; he considered he might 
be allowed to satisfy himself on the score of choosing a partner. 

‘“‘T cannot dance tonight,” said Annaline, shivering slightly. 

“Not with me ?” he softly whispered, irresistible persuasion in his 
face and tone. And Annaline yielded 

That one quadrille over, the guests departed, one set after another. 
The Dowager Countess Sones remained last: her servants were tardy. 
But the carriage was soon announced, and Rupert took her down to it. 

“The most delightful party the abbey has known since the old, 
old days,” she said to him as he placed her in it. “Thank you 
for your civility to an old woman. You will make a true chief of 

Pomeroy.” 
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Rupert laughed, shook hands, and the carriage drove out of the 
gateway. 

At the same moment he heard the sound of a carriage approaching 
it. Somewhat surprised, he stepped outside. 

Yes, it was so. Nay, unless his good sight or the moonlight de- 
ceived him, /wo carriages were in view. Rupert mentally wondered 
whom the advancing guests could be. 

“Have they mistaken the hour of invitation and are coming to 
dinner at midnight ?” he lightly remarked to Father Andrew: who 
was by his side, about to say good night. 

Up rolled the vehicles ; two post carriages from the Crown Hotel at 
Owlstone, full of people inside and luggage out ; and stopped. Leolin 
Pomeroy, Lady Anna, their three children, and some attendants. 

**Can you take us in, Rupert ?” asked Leolin, as he got out. 

“T should think so; heartily glad to do it,” warmly responded 
Rupert as he shook his uncle’s hand. ‘‘ But, have you dropped from 
the moon, yonder ? ” 

** We have dropped to-day from London,” said Leolin in a low, not. 
to say covert tone. ‘I'll tell you about it presently.” 

Rupert gave his arm to Lady Anna ; she looked fatigued, subdued.. 
The two little girls and their brother seemed more quiet than. 
children generally are. 

“Ts anything amiss ?” involuntarily asked Rupert. But just then 


his mother came forward to welcome her unexpected guests, and the- 


question fell unheeded. 
Leolin soon explained, Lady Anna having gone to prepare for a 
hastily arranged meal. Upon arriving that morning in the metropolis, 


for they had crossed by the night mail from Calais, they drove to. 


Berkeley Square, where they were expected on a visit. There they 
found ill-tidings, and the house in asadcommotion. Lord Essington 
had died the previous evening of the epidemic then raging ; his mother 
and sister had flown away from it in distress and alarm. 

“The news half stunned us,” continued Leolin, who stood the: 
centre of the curious and commiserating group: Mrs. Pomeroy, Joan,. 
Mary, Annaline, Rupert and his mother. ‘‘ What to do in the 
emergency, I hardly knew. The house in which poor Essington lay 
dead might not be safe for my wife and children: neither might 
London itself be. One is apt carelesssly to ignore these epidemics ; 
but when they are brought home to our own door, we realise their 
danger. I told Anna we had better come straight on here; you 
would excuse our taking you by storm under the circumstances ; and 
we drove off to the hotel at the station for breakfast. But we missed 
the proper train, and had to travel by a later one. Anna said we 
ought to remain at Owlstone for the night, as it was so late * 

“Oh, no,” broke in Rupert. ‘It was better for her to come 
here, Uncle Leolin.” 

“So I thought, Rupert. 
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It is not only his death, you see, but itssuddenness. Poor Essington! 
It must be a sad blow to his mother.” 

* Lady Essington was not ill—was she,” asked Annaline, whose 
eyes were wet. She had not liked the earl as a probable husband ; 
but she did like himself fairly well, and his death was in truth a shock. 

‘No, she was not ill, only frightened ; Geraldine terribly so,” said 
Leolin, turning to answer. Then for the first time he recognised 
Annaline : there had been so much confusion. 

‘Ts it you, child!” he cried, bending tokiss her. ‘“‘ Great scandals 
we have been hearing of you, little runaway—proposing to convert 
yourself into a governess! Your father did not quite like the idea of 
it; I can tell you that. Wanted some pocket money, I suppose. 
Well you won’t need to teach for it now.” 

‘Not need to—?” stammered the girl, with a hot blush, believing 
that Rupert’s proposal must have become known in some unac- 
countable manner. 

‘Surely not,” returned Leolin, looking at her. ‘It would have 
been slightly incongruous, I take it, for Miss Hetley to be teaching ; 
yet be more so for the Lady Annaline.” 

A pause of suspense. Annaline’s lips parted. Joan was the first 
to recover her memory. 

‘* Why yes, to be sure,” she said. ‘‘ Your father comes in, Annaline, 
as Lord Essington leaves no son.” 

‘Of course he does,” added Leolin. ‘ Frank Hetley is now Earl 
of Essington. He was telegraphed for at once.” 

Annaline, in her modest gentleness, drew out of notice. Rupert 
glanced at Mary from between his half-closed eyelids. It was as 
much as to say—How needless were your taunts: what of her 
position now ? 

So Mary understood it. Crossing over to him, she drew him aside, 
speaking in a low tone. 

“ Heaven is with you—and fer,” she said. ‘ There is no mis- 
taking it.” 

*T trust so,” answered Rupert. “But,” taking her hand in his, 
“my mind cannot be at peace so long as you are at war with me. 
Oh Mary, let us be the cordial friends we used to be! There is no 
good reason why we should not. Our feeling for one another re- 
mains just the same and may remain the same for ever : that of true, 
affectionate friendship. There ever was love on either side. Your 
own heart must tell you that.” 

“‘T never said there was—or thought it. Had there been love on 
mine, I could not have abused you so freely,” shrewdly added Mary. 
“In that case I might rather have—how does it run in Shake- 
speare ?—pined away ; have let ‘concealment feed upon my damask 
cheek.’ The cheek is less damask than hers, Rupert.” 

Her tone had changed to a light one, with a touch of humour in it; 
and Rupert felt thankful. Though perfectly well aware that Mary 
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was not in love with him, that she never had been, for he knew the 
signs of love too well to fear that, the resentful mood she had been 
indulging had brought him the greatest discomfort, also some self- 
reproach. Reproach that he could not love her, and did love another. 

“IT was brought up to think myself the future Lady of Pomeroy : 
and I should have liked to rule as such,” she freely avowed, the rays 
of the wax-lights, underneath which they stood, falling softly on 
her up-turned face. ‘ But we might not have got along together, 
Rupert: so perhaps all things happen for the best. I should have 
wanted my own way too much.” 

“And I should have wanted my own,” laughed Rupert, his coun- 
tenance bright with the change this long-standing perplexity had taken. 

**'Yes, you will exercise power, just as your ancestors exercised 
it, unless I am mistaken. And that’s why you have chosen that 
milksop of a girl,” added Mary, who never could help speaking out 
exactly what she thought. ‘You think she’ll not have a word to say 
for herself in any matter on which her opinion may not chance to 
agree with yours. And I quite believe she will not.” 

She was turning away to greet Lady Anna, who had entered, and 
was sitting down to partake of the refreshment she had chosen—tea. 
But Rupert held her hand. 

“ Then it is with us as it used to be, Mary? The same implicit 
confidence between us; the same honest brotherly and sisterly affec- 
tion; the same pleasant intercourse ? My dear, let it be so!” 

“Yes,” said Mary—‘“ for a short time. You and I will be the 
happy friends of yore, and I shall find fault with you and rule you to 
my heart’s content.” 

‘Why for a ‘short’ time ? ” 

** Ah, I cannot tell you that now, Rupert. Leave it to the future.” 

“‘ Three goodly children !” observed Father Andrew who had been 
making friends with the young people—as he was sure to do with all 
children, and now stood behind the tea-table talking with Leolin and 
his wife. ‘‘ And you have given them the old family names—Leolin, 
Mary, and Anna. Nice names, all; pretty in sound, easy to speak. 
What names can vie in their beautiful simplicity with Mary and Anna?” 

“ Ay,” said Leolin, “ we leave grandiloquent names to our waiting 
maids now.” 

“‘ Three goodly faces ! ” repeated the priest, looking at the healthy- 
hued children. ‘‘ Vienna seems to be more favourable to your 
offspring than Pomeroy was, Lady Anna.” 

Lady Anna lifted her eyes to his: a great thankfulness in their 
depths replacing for the moment the recent sadness which her 
brother’s death had brought. 

** All things are more favourable to my children now, father, than 
they were in the days at Pomeroy ; I praise Heaven for it every hour 
of my life.” 

The priest knew perfectly well what she was recalling—the old 
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trouble which Leolin had worked, touching the succession : or, rather, 
which he had attempted to work. But that mistake was over and 
done with long ago: and the later years of Leolin Pomeroy’s gentle 
wife had been unclouded sunshine. 


Shall I murmur at my lot?” asked Mary Pomeroy of herself as 
she laid her head upon her pillow that night, and thought of the turn 
affairs had taken. ‘Surely not. I believe what grandmamma says— 
that our destinies here are marked out for us. All the events of life, 
great and small, even those we regard as the most trivial, are ordered 
by God. It is not decreed that I should be Rupert’s wife—and if I 
rebel at the decree, it is not for himself, but for the place and 
power that would have been mine. We have been but brother and 
sister; no other feeling has ever swayed either of us ; therefore, to 
marry would have been wrong. Esteem, friendship, plenty of that 
there is between us, but no love. No; it simply could not be. 

‘‘ She will make him a better wife than I should have made,” went 
on the soliloquy, after a pause. ‘In as much as that she is meek and 
yielding, and will not have a wish of her own apart from his. I 
should have followed my own will and taken my own way, for I am 
a true Pomeroy, just as Rupert is, and there might have been a con- 
tinuous struggle for the mastery. Or, if Rupert in his chivalry had 
yielded to me—and chivalry is inherent in his nature—he would not 
have been happy. No, it would never have done for two Pomeroys 
to come together, and Heaven has been wiser than we were—that 
Heaven which I shall hereafter alone serve, and which will most 
assuredly return to me the blessing of peace.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
COMING HOME, 


Hap Abbeyland ever been so gay before? Had so many flowers 
ever been there displayed? Had the grand old abbey ever put on 
signs of life and gladness like unto these? Not in our recollection. 
The once gloomy windows were thrown open to the sunshine ; troups 
of servitors waited in the gateway; the men in their gorgeous state 
liveries of purple and silver, the women with new gowns, white 
bows in their caps, and flowers in their hands. Old Jerome, his 
white locks scanty with age, had hobbled round from the keep to head 
them: Bridget, chattering to him as usual, had put off her black, 
which she was wearing for old Naomi Rex, who had died a month 
before, and looked resplendent in a charming suit of green and 
violet. All Abbeyland was astir in its best. For Rupert, Lord of 
Pomeroy, was bringing home his bride. 

What a contrast it was, if only in tte matter of weather, with 
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that day, not far short of a quarter of a century before, when Guy, 
Lord of Pomeroy, had brought home his! You cannot have forgotten 
it; or how the jarring elements seemed to make war with one another 
and with the earth, as if they would thunder forth denunciations on 
the marriage. To-day, all was sunshine and peace. The calm blue 
sky was without a cloud; the beautiful blue sea looked as though it 
never would be treacherous. Certainly if the terrific storms of that 
day were taken as an augury of evil for the bridegroom and bride, 
the fair brightness of this might be held to be the harbinger of good. 

But this was not the day of the marriage. The ceremony had 
taken place in London some ten days ago. The world was growing 
older, if not wiser, and Rupert did not deem it absolutely necessary 
to keep up all the Pomeroy customs to the letter, or to make an in- 
convenient rush to the abbey the moment the nuptial knot was tied. 

Annaline was married from the old house in Berkeley Square—her 
father’s now. It was a quiet wedding; made chiefly so on account of 
the recent death of Lord Essington. The present earl, modest, kind- 
hearted, and as little self-asserting as he had ever been when Frank 
Hetley, had absolutely offered to give up the use of that house to the 
late earl’s mother; neither he nor his equally unselfish wife liking to 
take it from her. But old Lady Essington returned for answer a 
haughty refusal, very bare of thanks. She and Geraldine were 
amazed, mortified, resentful at the unexpected turn affairs had taken, 
and despised Frank Hetley as they had never despised him yet.. As 
if poor Frank could have helped his cousin’s death, or could help 
being next in the succession! Leolin Pomeroy remarked that Lady 
Essington’s refusal to retain the house, had been made “ in temper” ; 
she and Geraldine must have repented of it ever since; and he 
only hoped they would not be in a hurry to swoop down on Berkeley 
Square with professions of friendship and worry the new earl and 
countess out of their tranquillity. 

Guests had gone up with Rupert to be present at the marriage 
ceremony: the Lady of Pomeroy—lady for the last day in her life ; 
Joan, Leolin, and Father Andrew. Father Andrew had never been 
in London but once, in his early life; he enjoyed the sight all the 
more now, and would be sure to talk of its wonders as long as he 
could talk of anything. ‘‘I married the lord’s father and mother,” 
proudly observed the priest at the wedding breakfast ; ‘‘’twould have 
seemed hard had he not asked me to help marry himself.” Major 
Barkley had come many miles to be present. 

Rupert carried away his bride, and the others returned to 
Pomeroy. Ten days had gone by, and now the bride and bridegroom 
were expected home. 

And, during this slight interval, certain changes had taken place 
in the interior economy of the abbey. Mrs. Pomeroy had left it for 
ever ; and Sybilla had returned to her former abode in the south 
wing. Poor Mrs. Wylde, drawing very near her end now, had made 
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one final appeal to her daughter to go home to her that she might be 
with her at the last. Rather, perhaps, to her surprise, all former 
appeals having been so peremptorily rejected, Mrs. Pomeroy acquiesced 
without a dissenting word. 

“‘T was going to propose it to you, mamma,” she said. “I shall 
be glad to quit the hateful abbey, in which I have never had aught but 
trouble and sorrow, and make your house my home for the future.” 

“Child, this is glad news,” spoke Mrs. Wylde, a gleam of 
pleasure lighting up her worn face. ‘And what of Mary ?” 

“T know not—and care not,”—and Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice and 
face became as hard as a very subdued woman’s can become. “But 
for Mary’s sake I should have quitted the abbey long ago; it was in 
her interest alone I stayed. I might have spared my pains.” 

** You speak as if you were grieved, Alice?” 

*‘Grieved! Grieved is not the right word for it, mother. I have 
not been very grateful to you in many ways and at many times ; but 
I never showed to you the ingratitude that my child is showing me. 
She wants to take the veil.” 

** Ay, she has told me,” said the dying grandmother. 

“Told you /” 

“Yes; and I have talked to her. Her duty at present is with 
you, Alice; but to the convent she seems determined to go; her 
happiness lies in it, she says. Possibly a medium course may be 
found. And later, when you shall have reconciled yourself to the 
idea, or, perhaps, when you shall be no longer here to need her, she 
may fully retire to it and dedicate herself wholly to God. Leave all 
things in His hands, child.” 

But this has been a digression—and yonder come the bride and 
bridegroom. 

Who so elated as old Jeffs, the state coachman to so many of the 
Pomeroy lords, one after the other? Jeffs in full feather, and a new 
cocked-hat, and a big nosegay in his button-hole, is driving them 
home from the station. He sits on the box proudly, his handsome 
carriage and the footmen behind him, his four greys well in hand: 
though old, he is a good whip yet. As he had once before essayed 
to drive (and failed) Guy home and his young wife. Jeffs shakes 
his head at that mishap yet ; never liking to be reminded of it. No 
such failure to-day. The fine horses are in the best of tempers; 
the skies are bright and the roads are smooth. Jupiter, seated 
on Olympus, his court doing homage around him, never felt more 
self-consequent than does Jeffs feel, perched on his box-seat to-day. 

**Do you see them, my darling?” asks Rupert, bending his head 
to the blushing face beside him, as he directs attention to the 
villagers on either side the road, eagerly saluting the carriage. ‘‘See 
how glad they are; how true their welcome! It is an earnest of 
what our future relations shall be—theirs and ours. We must never 
cease to promote the welfare of these poor people.” 
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‘Never, Rupert; never.” 
“It used to be said ‘The Lord of Pomeroy and his serfs.’ I 
would rather it were said ‘The Lord of Pomeroy and his attached 
followers.’ What think you, love ?” 

Was there need to ask it? The beautiful face, full of righteous 
hope, was raised to his in response ; the rich brown eyes were be- 
dewed with tears of earnestness, 

But Jeffs is taking the carriage swiftly up the approach; and, 
here they are at the great gateway, lined with expectant servitors. 
Rupert alights and hands out his wife ; she wears blue silk and the 
prettiest white bonnet ever seen. The maids throw down their 
flowers for her to walk upon. Old Jerome advances a step; his 
white locks flowing, his hands raised as if in benediction ; tears of 
joy running down his furrowed cheeks, his voice tremulous. | 

“Welcome home to the Lord and Lady of Pomeroy! May every / 
blessing rest upon them !” he adds on his own account. 

Rupert thanks him and shakes his hand. He shakes other hands 
that are held out. There stands Bridget, all green and violet; there 
stands Mrs. Rex, the housekeeper, old now, in stiff grey brocade ; there 
stands Cox, the custodian ; there stand they all. Father Andrew 
comes forward in full bloom. Annaline, shyly blushing, follows her 
husband’s example, and timidly puts out her hand. 

Then Rupert leads her up stairs into the midst of the family 
gathered there in greeting: Sybilla, Joan, Mary; and Leolin and his 
wife, whose stay was drawing to a close. 

‘‘ Mother, why did you do this?” says Rupert in a pained tone, 
when he finds out the change she has made. ‘Why did you go 
back to the south wing ?” 

*‘ Because I like it, and feel most at home in it, Rupert ; and be- 
cause it is my proper abode.” 

“ Annaline and I have been hoping to keep you with us always.” 

** And so you will keep me: shall I not be under the same roof? 

No, my children,” she added, affectionately taking their hands in hers, 
‘we must not be quite together: you must have your household, 
and I mine. Do not weall want to domineer on our own proper 
score ?”—laughing gently. “ Joan has taken so great a fancy to you 
both that she intends to be with me very often—and you will have 
to take care that you do not get too much of our company.” 

* And how is it, Mary, that you have left the abbey—you and your 
mother?” questioned Rupert: as he turned to stand with Mary 
Pomeroy later at the open window. 

‘** Mamma wished it. Grandmamma wants her.” 

** And what is this rumour that I hear about you?” he resumed, 
dropping his voice to a whisper and bending his concerned eyes upon 
her. ‘Surely you are not thinking of giving up the world?” 

‘* How did you hear it?” returned Mary. 
‘Lady Anna spoke of it in a letter to Annaline, It cannot be true.” 
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“It is true, Rupert. I must be in the world and of the world; or 
else I must be out of it: and I have chosen the latter. I am begin- 
ning to think it is my true vocation.” 

‘‘ But why are you choosing it? What is the reason ?” 

‘‘ Because I believe that I shall find my best happiness in it. I 
never was so happy in my life as when I was in the convent; no, 
not even when I was a wilful girl, ruling you and the abbey,” she added 
laughingly ; ‘‘ I never quitted any place with so much regret. I am 
going to it to-morrow. I only waited tosee you and Annaline.” 

Turning, she held out her hand. Lady Annaline came to her at 
once in answer, a loving, grateful look upon her face. 

‘“‘T have been telling your husband that I am going into the con- 
vent ; he wanted to know if the rumour could be true,” said Mary, 
passing her arm round Annaline’s waist. ‘ But I am not in yet; I 
waited to say a word of welcome to you andtohim. Rupert— 
Annaline—I wish you both all the happiness the world can give. I 
pray daily that Heaven’s blessings may rest upon you.” 

There ensued a pause of emotion. Rupert parted them, putting 
his own arm round each, 

“‘T never thought to hear this news, Mary. Though I have gained 
a wife, it seems I am to lose a sister.” 

‘*‘ Don’t make too sure of losing me,” returned Mary, with a touch 
of her old sauciness. “It is not to be yet. Mamma was so 
angry at, what she calls, my ingratitude, and grandmamma read 
me so severe a lecture about the duty children owe their parents, 
that I came to a compromise. The convent will be my home; 
but at present I shall not take any vows, and can come abroad 
when I choose. The White House will see me every day; and 
you now and then here at the abbey.” 

Annaline clasped her hands. ‘‘I was afraid ‘ 

“You were afraid of all kinds of silly things,” said Mary, smiling 
at her, “and especially afraid of me. There is no need to be, 
Annaline.” 

Leaning across Rupert, Mary kissed her. “It is just as I hoped,” 
Rupert whispered. 

‘‘For a little time,” answered Mary ; ‘ how long or how short, I know 
not. And then I shall bid good bye to you and the world for ever.” 

*‘Do not anticipate it. It may never come.” 

** Do not you seek to dissuade me, Rupert ; it would be nothing 
less than a sin,” said she, correcting him. ‘You and your wife 
will find your duty and happiness in the world, and it is quite 
right that you should ; I in serving Heaven. Whatever may be our 
particular vocation here, may we all prove ourselves so faithful in it 
as to meet there hereafter.” 

“‘ Amen,” breathed the Lord of Pomeroy. 











THE END. 
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PERPETUE 
A Sketch. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


MONGST my dear mother’s illusions was one which often sur- 
prised and indeed perplexed me. It was that as I had never 
left her from the day of my birth, she had necessarily formed my 
character. Now, I will venture to say that the reverse was. the case, 
and that if there had been any forming of character between us, it 
had taken the contrary route. My gentle mother could not bear to 
think, and very early cast that burden upon my shoulders. I took 
it willingly enough, for being young I fancied myself equal to any- 
thing ; and so far as thinking for another person can do the thing, 
I certainly formed the character of my dear mother from the time I 
was fifteen till the sad day on which I lost her. 

But it does not follow from this that my character was not formed 
by some one, and that some one was Perpétue Saurel. 

Perpétue was our servant. She had a heedless young handmaiden 
under her, Mélanie Legrand; but she, Perpétue, was the servant at the 
chateau and was known as such throughout Gravilles. 

Bold indeed would have been Mélanie’s heart if she had dared to 
assume any other position than that of Perpétue’s assistant. With the 
master and mistress who paid her wages and gave her board and 
lodging Mélanie was supposed to have no connection: she belonged 
to Perpétue. 

I remember Perpétue very well, though she died when I was little 
more than a child. She was a tall bony woman of fifty, with a 
squint in her brown eye. Yet she had been handsome, and her face 
had a sort of stern good humour in it which attracted children. My 
brother John and I loved her dearly, and though she could be rough, 
and even swear at us every now and then, she spoiled us dreadfully, 
and was never happy when we were out of her sight. Her swearing, 
though it was by no means of a profane kind, was very objectionable 
to my dear mother. Unluckily she did not know French when we 
came to Gravilles, and she never discovered Perpétue’s weakness till 
she had had her two years and could not do without her. Then, 
indeed, she argued and remonstrated, and Perpétue laughed and 
promised to mend, but she did not ; and my dear mother, who grew 
rather deaf about this time, innocently boasted that she had cured 
Perpétue of her evil ways; and whenever mistresses lamented over 
the deficiencies of their servant, wondered they did not do as she 
did and improve the culprits: her system, she said, was to be firm 
and just. 

Perpétue knew she was all wrong and said so. But she was a 
native of Burgundy, and to the wine of her native province she also 
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laid the blame of her wrong-doing. ‘“ It was all very well for people to 
be cool and phlegmatic upon cider,” she said; ‘* but wine was a warm 
and generous drink; it made your blood flow more freely and it 
loosened your tongue. May be it also gave you a certain quickness 
of temper and a certain freedom of speech; but then wine was wine 
and cider was cider.” 

Dear old Perpétue—she seemed very old to me then—if Burgundy 
gave you your true loyal heart, so tender and so faithful, if it gave 
you the sincere honest tongue which never uttered a falsehood, what 
a noble vintage it must be! 

Perpétue had been handsome in her youth and she had had her 
love story. She told me all about it, and I listened devoutly in the 
old stone room on the ground floor, where Perpétue sat in the even- 
ing when her work was done. 

‘* My mother would not let me marry him,” said Perpétue solemnly ; 
‘so as he wanted a wife to keep house for him, he married another 
girl. They lived in a village three leagues off, but I heard of it of 
course. I said tomy mother: ‘ Now I shall marry the first man who 
asks me,’ and soI did. My first love’s wife died before the year was 
out. I suppose he had not forgotten me, for he came to our place, 
entered the wine shop and asked my husband, who happened to be 
there, if he knew Perpétue Saurel. ‘ Yes, I do,’ he answered, ‘she is 
my third cousin.’ ‘And is it true that she is married?’ he asked. 
‘Oh! yes, and her husband beats her every day of her life,’ for you 
see he knew my old lover and wanted to teaze him. He sighed on 
hearing that, and said, ‘God forgive him! I should have liked to 
marry her.’ Upon this my husband laughed, told him who he was, 
and brought him home to supper. We were all three very friendly, 
but he came no more. He could not marry me and he wanted a 
wife. He soon found one, and she was as happy with him as his 
first wife had been.” 

‘ But your husband did not beat you, Perpétue,” I said, indignantly. 

“Oh! no,” she replied, quietly; ‘ that is to say he beat me once,” 
she added, her brown face flushing and her eyes taking an angry light ; 
“ but he never did it again.” 

If Perpétue had informed me that, taking up a stick, she had given 
her husband a sound cudgelling, I should have believed her, such 
was my faith in her prowess; but Perpétue had secured impunity by 
other means, as I soon learned. 

‘You see,” she said, “‘he was the easiest and best of men, poor 
fellow, but he was weak and he liked his glass of wine, and Burgundy 
is not Norman cider. So he came home one evening rather flushed 
and warm. I scolded, and though I had my first child, then a baby, in 
my arms, he turned round and struck me. The blow sobered us both. 
He stood up and stared at me, and I got upand faced him. ‘ You 
have beaten me,’ I said, ‘and I will not live with a blow. One of us 
must die: let it be me; I am disgraced; kill me, then; kill mother’ 
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and child. Kill me, I tell you” I put myself before him, but he 
put me away so, with hishand. ‘Do not,’ he said, ‘ do not—you can 
surely see how grieved I am at having touched you.’ I do believe,” 
continued Perpétue, “‘he was cut to the heart, so I forgave him and 
he never struck me again, poor fellow.” 

Perpétue was sitting by the open window. The warm western 
light came in, and its glow was full on her brown face. I saw her 
eyes grow dim, and her lips quiver. Poor Perpétue! she never could 
speak of her dead husband without emotion. He had been foolish, 
a spendthrift, what is called a good-for-nothing fellow, but her heart 
overflowed with indulgence and forgiveness for all his sins. She had 
not loved him. A less generous woman would have hated him for 
that very reason, but there was a lofty strain in Perpétue which for- 
bade such meanness. Her husband was her elder by many years, and 
grew irremediably foolish and extravagant towards the close "of his 
life. One of his fits of folly had brought him to Gravilles, and 
Perpétue had followed him, breaking every tie of home and kindred 
to cling to him. 

“The poor dear man,” she said to me; ‘he did not know what 
he was doing, to be sure, but it was not because I had not married 
him for love that I would have forsaken him in his old age. Our 
children were dead, but he was still my husband. So I followed him 
and took care‘of him till the end came; then, not caring to go home, 
I stayed here and became the servant of the chateau.” 

How fresh these strong hearts keep to the last! This woman 
whose head was grey could not forget her young love. She could 
not forget that thirty years before she had loved one man and 
married another. She could not forget that though she had neither 
deceived nor betrayed her husband she had withheld something from. 
him, something ‘he knew not how to win, and which she could not 
give. And so, because he had not been loved, the silly, worthless 
fellow was forgiven again and again. Because he had not been 
loved he received tenderness and devotion without stint. I know 
that of all the graves in the churchyard of Gravilles none had a 
greener sod and brighter flowers than his, and I know too, though 
Pepétue never told me so, that living or dead he owed it all to the 
fond remembrance she kept of her first love. She could not forget 
her lost happiness, and remembering it too tenderly, perhaps, she, 
so quick, so impatient, and indeed sarcastic, was humbled into the 
meekness of a loving wife. 

Children admire spirit and strength, and as Perpétue had both in 
an extraordinary degree I admired her greatly. To her I owe my 
first sense of the heroic, my first knowledge of honour and self- 
denial, and it is but fair to add, my first efforts in the noble art of 
impertinence. Perpétue was coolly impertinent—not rude, but im- 
pertinent. Her tongue was pitiless and her smile was something 
to remember. I tried to imitate her, but fortunately mine was only 
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the poor weak copy of a noble original, and not having been reared 
on Burgundy, but on heavy beer and cider, I failed. 


Mélanie Legrand took Perpétue’s place, but she never lost her 
reverence for that deceased potentate. Perpétue’s sayings and doings 
were her law, and she quoted them for ever. There had been a 
splendid variety in Perpétue. She was ardent and tender, haughty, 
impetuous, sarcastic, and warm hearted, but Mélanie’s nature admitted 
of no such compounds. She had but one individual feature, and 
that was not of the grand order. Hence I suppose she had received 
and still bore the impress of Perpétue’s stronger nature. She was 
a little round-bodied woman with a foolish face, and the greediest 
appetite for the marvellous I ever saw in a human being. This 
appetite she, little by little, imparted to me. Mélanie was a good cook 
and excelled in confectionery, which art it was thought desirable that 
I should learn; but whilst my dear mother fancied that I was 
studying pastry and preserves, I was, I blush to say it, learning the 
secret of the Black Hen, or acquiring the terrible knowledge without 
which there is no making the Hand of Glory. 

Mélanie did not deal in the black art, for being a good Christian 
and a great coward, she never ventured on practice; but, in theory, 
Mélanie was perfect, and the minuteness and variety of her knowledge 
amazed and perplexed me. If Mélanie had been maid of honour or 
mistress of the robes in the world of which Lucifer is emperor, she 
could not have been more glibly conversant than she was with the 
court over which. it is that monarch’s lot to reign. I remember how 
uncomfortable the particulars into which Mélanie entered made me 
feel one evening that we were making jam together in the chateau 
kitchen. We had begun our jam very late ; the consequence was that 
twilight stole upon us before our apricots were boiled sufficiently. The 
kitchen was never a bright one, for heavy trees shed a green gloom 
close by it all the day long, and it had now no other light than that 
which came from the fire, over which hung a huge caldron. Fitful 
gleams danced on the high stone walls, and lit up a row of copper 
casseroles, bright as red gold. It had rained all day, and, though a 
star now peeped in at us through the shivering foliage of a young 
aspen tree, the evening was chill, and the fire on the hearth felt plea- 
sant. I was conscious of a picturesque yet homely charm in every- 
thing around me, when Mélanie began: ‘Can Mademoiselle tell me 
why it is that Lucifer is emperor, and Beelzebub is only prince ?” 

I had been weaving a sort of fairy tale around that old kitchen, 
when Mélanie’s question conveyed me toa necromancer’s den with a 
witch stirring some horrible compound that simmered and bubbled 
over the fire, whilst a sneering head with long ass’s ears grinned in 
at us from behind the window panes. 

‘“‘ J do not see why Beelzebub should not be first?” argued Mé- 
lanie, who had a spice of revolutionary spirit in her this evening ; ‘“‘and 
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my opinion is,” she confidentially added, “that he will try and get 
the upper hand yet.” That I cared very little about, and I said so. 

‘Then there is Astaret, the grand duke,” meditatively continued 
Mélanie. ‘I wonder with whom Ae will side, though I daresay the 
dangerous man is Satanachia. Being general, you know, he hasall the 
troops under him. Millions and millions of evil spirits,” continued 
Mélanie, warming with her subject. ‘‘ Why, what a horrible thing it 
would be, Mademoiselle, if they should all take to fighting !” 

‘Ves, Mélanie, very horrible. Are you sure the jam is not burn- 
ing?” 

Ne Am I sure!” cried Mélanie in high dudgeon; ‘“‘have I been 
making jam this twenty years, and does Mademoiselle suppose that 
I would ‘let jam burn at my time of life? I will venture to say that 
Lucifugé, who rules all the treasures of the earth, does not know his 
business better than I do mine. Baél is under him,” she thought- 
fully added, ‘‘and there are thousands under Baél! What a pro- 
digious quantity of treasure they must see. Ah! if one had only the 
heart to try the secret of the black hen one might soon grow rich, 
Mademoiselle.” 

This secret of the black hen Mélanie had often alluded to, but 
never told me. Curiosity proved stronger than fear, and I pressed 
her to reveal it. 

“Take a black hen,” said Mélanie: and oh ! how her little eyes rolled 
in her rourid face, and how her weak, shrill voice became suddenly 
solemn : “take a young black hen, say at eleven at night, but do 
not make her scream or squeak on any account. Hold her tight, 
so, but mind you do not choke her. Then go with her to any spot 
where two roads meet, suppose at the end of the orchard; then 
when you hear midnight strike, make a circle on the ground with a 
cypress wand, stand in the middle of it, cut the hen in two, and say 
three times : ‘ Eloim Essaim, frugativi et appellavi.’ Then turn to the 
east, kneel down and pray.” 

“To whom, Mélanie ?” I could not help asking. 

“Never mind,” she curtly replied. ‘‘ When your prayer is over 
utter the great summons and, lo and behold you! the evil spirit him- 
self will come at your bidding.” 

I do not mind confessing that when Mélanie came to this part of 
her narrative, a gentle thrill, a sense of creeping, and a little shiver 
stole over me, but it was a sort of pleasing fear, a mild horror 
if I may say so, and I liked it. ‘ Then,” continued, or rather re- 
sumed Mélanie, after an impressive pause, “ you will see him ina 
scarlet laced coat, yellow vest, and green pantaloons.” 

‘*‘ And what is his face like, Mélanie ?” 

“He has a dog’s head, ass’s ears, and horns and hoofs besides,” glibly 
answered Mélanie. ‘And he will ask to know your bidding, and you 
have only to speak, to become rich, mighty, and so on; only mind you 
are in a state of grace, else the evil spirit will make you obey Aim.” 





~ 
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We had a black hen, a young one too, and as Mélanie spoke, there 
came to me a vision of a girlish form stealing to the henroost, clasp- 
ing the devoted bird tight around the neck, and creeping to the spot 
where the cross roads met. But no! I could go no further. I confess 
that the hand of glory frightened me too much to lead to such illu- 
sions. The hand of glory is a dead man’s hand, and that dead man 
must have been hung or beheaded. Mélanie knew to a tittle how it 
was to be salted, then dried in the sun, or simply baked. This hand 
is destined to hold a magic candle, made with Lapland sesame and 
virgin wax. . “ Light this candle,” said Mélanie, “ and put it in the 
hand; then go about with it, and in whatsoever place you enter, people 
remain motionless, spell-bound as it were, and,” Mélanie added, 
unctuously, ‘ you can do as you please !” 

Mélanie was as honest as gold, but she grew unctuous again at 
this vision. 

I was very indignant at this hand of glory, and wanted to know if 
there wasno remedy. There was one, but Mélanie was cold upon it, 
and delighted only in the hand of glory, which had been patronized, 
she told me, by all the eminent thieves and brigands, Cartouche, 
Mandrin, and the rest. 

Another of her secrets I liked better. 

This, too, related to the discovery of treasure. A candle made of 
human grease was fixed in a piece of cendrier in the form of a cres- 
cent. This candle threw out sparks when it burned near a hidden 
treasure, and went out when close to it. 

‘Oh! Mélanie, that is dreadful.” 

“ Notat all. You havea lighted lantern at hand. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there are dead souls who keep the treasure, upon which a 
blessed wax candle is put in the lantern, and you may as well ask 
those poor souls how you are to set them at rest. ” 

The gathering of witches, and the toads, goats, black cats, &c., who 
appeared amongst the foul spirits were also favourite topics with 
Mélanie. And then Mélanie could tell fortunes by cards or coffee- 
grounds. She could even shake her head over the palm of a hand 
and be learned concerning the line of life. In dreams Mélanie was 
also potent, though I cannot say that her interpretations ever came to 
pass. This rather shook my faith in her, and there came a time when 
the secret of the black hen left me cold and the hand of glory made 
me laugh. Yes, little by little my faith had grown cold, and that 
world of my youth—not the wisest or the best—had left me to return 
no more, 


























MARTIN AND CLARE: POETS OF THE PEOPLE.* 


By MRS. JEROME MERCIER. 


N the autumn of the year 1876 a voice which had a message for 

the world was silenced for ever in the grave. John Martin, born 

of humble parents at Wapping, on the 26th of November, 1846, 

followed the profession of a Schoolmaster, without any respite, re- 

laxation, or earthly pleasure whatsoever, and after long suffering closed 
a weary life of twenty-nine years on October the 13th, 1876. 

And this was all: one short paragraph sums up the history of a man 
who was not quite a “mute inglorious Milton,” but certainly a deep 
and just thinker. His nature was full of sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures, and longing for their sympathy in return; and if our view 
of life were bounded by the end of earthly existence, we must needs 
say these were fatal gifts to him; for he was condemned to a con- 
stant isolation, the unformed minds of his scholars being the only 
minds with which he habitually came into contact. No words can 
paint more touchingly than his own the pain which this spiritual 
solitude entailed. 

“This desire to say something ” (so he writes in his diary), “is 
somewhat of a mournful one. It is the cry of pain from a wounded 
heart, the upward striving of a wingless bird, the yearning look 
into the dim future of the dying man, the wish to have from the 
mouldering grave a voice in the direction of the destiny of men, a 
warm place in the fireside of their hearts.” 

“The upward striving of a wingless bird” is one of those 
utterances which are, as it were, a key to the inner being of the 
writer, and which can only proceed from a poet, one who with a 
few keen words can pierce the hearts of men, and reveal to them 
their own joys or sorrows. 

“The upward striving of a wingless bird”—a phrase worthy of 
any poet—is the fittest possible expression for that instinctive yet 
ever unsatisfied longing which is the essential note of subjective 
poetry. Words which make us feel our own longings; silent, perhaps, 
till this magic breath from an unknown land reveals them tous. A 
poet is a human enigma to which God alone knows the answer. It 
was in the nature of his being that John Martin should yearn in 
vain for self-expression and union with his fellows. Sympathy was 
not denied him by men. One chosen friend he had in a humble 
sphere of life ; a person who must have been, like himself, of fine 

* A Legacy. Written and edited by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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mind and instincts. The clergy with whom his calling brought him 
into contact were friendly and appreciative; and the editor of his 
few literary remains was for years full of kindness for him. But it is 
plain that from all—except, perhaps, that one friend—he enclosed 
himself in a shell of reserve. He had the noble pride which cannot 
bear to make demands on others ; and for that very reason he could 
open his poor aching heart to none but the one companion whose 
own poverty forbade him to be of service in a worldly point of view. 
The nature which made Charlotte Bronté’s life one long cry of pain 
was bestowed on Martin. As a poet whose lips God had opened 
has expressed it— 


‘* High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf, indeed, 
To prove it fresh from the river. 
* * * * 
‘¢ Making a poet out of a man ; 
The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” * 


But with this enforced reticence, this closing of the hands over an 
ever-open wound, came the concomitant gift of a delicate spiritual 
touch, a sensitiveness to the beauties of nature and of art. As we 
read the diary, which is almost all that remains to us of this precious 
life, we wonder at the polished phrases, the vivid words, which are 
the setting of some experience that comes we know not whence. 
Take, for instance, this passage, with its just comparisons of music 
and painting. Whence has he acquired the requisite knowledge P— 

*‘ For the last two months of the year, as I know from experience, 
fit and proper are funeral chants of low, wailing, inexpressibly sad 
solemnity. Part of the gloom enshrouding that portion of the year 
is due to the short, gloomy days; part to the sombre time of Advent ; 
part, in my case, to the fact that misfortunes have mostly come to 
me at that period. One of those old gregorian chants has, at such 
atime, an indescribable influence upon me. 

** Many of these chants are weirdly pathetic; there is a richness 
of colour saturating them which at first thought would appear sug- 
gestive of equally warm emotions: but though the ensemble is 
dazzlingly rich, there is an undercoating of hard, rigid colours, a 
simplicity in design, a suggestion of woes unutterable, such as 
greatly to remind us of some of the pictures of the Italian school. 
It is a luxury—for we are told that there is a luxury in grief—to 
listen to one of these melancholy chants. On its waves of sound 
float intermingled suggestions of joyful pain, of painful joy. One 


* Mrs, Browning. 
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seems to be dissolved from bodily fetters, and to be gliding along 
that majestic river. At such a moment nothing in life seems worth 
the having ; whatever we think becomes tinged with a mournful hue. 
Ambition, love, wealth, friendship, comfort—all these things we 
would willingly surrender all ideas of having or pursuing, till—till 
the music ceases, and the spell is withdrawn. Some echoes of the 
spiritual voice (for without doubt there is something heavenly in 
music) haunt us, but these are like voices of the night. We think 
as little of them as we do of dreams, which, all-absorbing at the 
time of their occurrence, flit like bats from the great calm eye of 
day.” 

Of Martin’s poems we can say little. He had not the power of 
expressing himself in verse. Perhaps he had too much culture, too 
profound thought for that. As Macaulay has observed—“ the 
higher civilization is often against the instinct-breathing song of 
emotional poetry.” This we find in far higher quality in the poorer 
mind but richer nature of John Clare. 

He—born in the village of Helpstone, in Northamptonshire, on 
July 13, 1793—had, like Martin, a sickly constitution, with high 
nervous susceptibility. In Clare’s case, the latter, unbalanced by 
systematic culture of the brain, induced mental disorder; and after 
a troubled life, chequered by flashes of popular success, he died in 
the Northampton Asylum, May 20, 1864. His case was more 
calculated to excite sympathy than Martin’s. The child of pauper 
parents ; taught in a village school which he quitted at the age of 
seven, receiving later some superior instruction in a night-school ; 
indebted for his introduction to the arts of poetry and song to the 
ditties of a certain ‘‘ Granny Bains,” who was gifted with a good 
memory for verse, he was in a position to be patronized by the 
benevolent, or by those who feel a curiosity in the notorieties of the 
day. His nature was essentially poetic. At the age of fourteen he 
scrawled rude verses. His humble childhood enabled him to 
receive benefits without a sense of mortification. Martin, on the 
contrary, stood in the isolated position of superiority to his own 
social class. The culture attainable in London, and under the eye 
of the clergy (although he never attended a training college), placed 
him in a different rank from Clare’s, while a proud reticence kept 
his heart and its sorrows a closed book to his superiors. But the 

poet’s inner nature must ever be a closed book. Its pangs may be 
told in his verses—may awaken many a responsive chord—and yet 
the man in his passionate suffering be a secret cipher unread by 
human eye. Could Martin have expressed himself as Clare in his 
wild-bird song was able to do, he could not have painted this intense 
solitude better than Clare in the following words :— 

‘*T am! yet what I am, who cares, or knows? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the Self-consumer of my woes— 
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They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 

Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost ; 

And yet I am—I live—though I am tossed 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem ; 

And all that’s dear—even those I loved the best— 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest. 
I long for scenes where man has never trod— 
For scenes where woman never smiled or wept— 
There to abide with my creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 

Full of high thoughts unborn. So let me lie, 
The grass below ; above, the vaulted sky.” 


Clare had known that saddest trial, ‘“‘the huge shipwreck of his 
own esteem,” which Martin never knew. Martin’s well-regulated 
nature, though it passed through some fiery trial of misery, concern- 
ing which he implored silence from the good clergyman who stood 
his friend through it all, yet rose purified from the flames. He was 
the stay of those members of his family who needed advice or help ; 
he was never dependent on charity, and scarcely ever asked even a 
small favour. Moreover, we do not hear that the passion of love 
ever opened out the inner depths of his being. Known only to 
himself and to his God, ever respected, ever silent and alone, he 
passed through life. Clare had a touching love-story. When a lad 
of sixteen, he saw a lovely country girl—a sweet wild flower—twining 
into a garland flowers no sweeter than herself. She was seated on 
a stile, and the poet-youth came by. For a few months he rejoiced 
in the society of his Mary. Then her father forbade their meetings. 
He married another—a good, kind wife; but thirty years later, when 
the tired brain was tottering, he said he had seen Mary pass his 
window. She had long been in her grave, but merciful fancy gave 
her back to him, and he would speak to his wife as ‘‘ Mary.” 

To her, in happier days, he addressed these lines :— 


** T love thee, sweet Mary, but love thee in fear ; 
Were I but the morning breeze, healthful and airy, 
As thou goest a-walking I’d breathe in thine ear, 
And whisper and sigh how I love thee, my Mary. 


‘* T wish but to touch thee, but wish it in vain ; 
Wert thou but a streamlet, a-winding so clearly, 
And I little globules of soft dropping rain, 
How fond would I press thy white bosom, my Mary. 


** T would steal a kiss, but I dare not presume ; 
Wert thou but a rose in thy garden, sweet fairy, 
And I a bold bee for to rifle its bloom, 
A whole summer’s day would I kiss thee, my Mary. 
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‘* T long to be with thee, but cannot tell how ; 
Wert thou but the elder that grows by thy dairy, 
And I the blest woodbine to twine on the bough, 
I’d embrace thee and cling to thee ever, my Mary.” 


With the sensitive nature which could love, came also the weakness 
that could fall ; and poor Clare, like Burns, was forced by occasional 
excess to exchange esteem for pity. A gentle wavering nature, over- 
balanced by the terrible gift of genius, he was gradually crushed 
under the weight of circumstances. He was patronised by the great, 
advised by the kind, accepted as a brother by men of talent; but he 
had to contend with the irresistible force of custom. Custom lay 
“upon him with a weight heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 
What can we say of the value of that glorious gem, poetical genius, 
in the possession of a poor man? Can we praise it as a treasure? 
Not to him, surely, though he may endow others richly with its price. 
Martin, in a poem called “The Dead Poet,” has told us what poverty 
was in the world’s eyes :— 


*¢ All the bitter awful cries, 
Daily speeding to the skies ; 
All our sorrows, all our woes, 
All the innocent blood that flows 
Asking Heaven, ever, ever, 
For a vengeance hard but just ; 
All the monstrous sins that sever 
Men from God, are e’en as dust 
When compared, in human eye, 
With the monster Poverty.” 


The poetical nature with its refinement, its delicate yearning, 
coupled for ever in this world with the human nature coarsened by 
unavoidable daily contact with coarse things, must make life indeed 
“like the upward striving of a wingless bird,” or the efforts at growth 
of a tree bound in iron bands. Infinite pity fills our hearts as we 
think of it. All the compensation we can look for is in that “ better 
land” where we hope that spirit may meet spirit, and work unfettered 
and free. And for this world, we may perhaps find for such laden 
souls the compensation that was the lot of the blighted fig-tree— 
blighted at the Divine word to teach mankind a lesson which still 
resounds in their ears, and through which many a human life has 
borne blessed fruit. If we are all one—one body with many 
members—we may see a justice which should humble and subdue 
our pride, in the truth that we grow and stand not only on the ruin 
of our old selves, but also on the loss and weary suffering of others. 
Only such thoughts can soften the sad memory of poor Clare dying 
in the madhouse, and dreaming of his lost love ; and of John Martin 
gazing at the pile of his unpublished manuscripts in the last hours 
before his death. 

















A YEAR’S RECORD. 
SPRING. 


“de is very awkward; what can I do?” murmured Miss Beatrice 

Thorneycroft to herself. And not without reason did she 
complain ; for the young lady was very literally and practically in the 
position in which statesmen and some others occasionally find 
themselves : afraid to go forward, and unable to go back. 

This fair earth was looking her fairest; her ample robe of green 
was fresh and new, as yet neither faded by Midsummer suns, nor 
torn by autumn winds. All tender and delicate and flower-decked, 
the land smiled in her radiancy of beauty. And the young girl, 
who was the central figure of the joyous pastoral landscape, 
matched well the bright May morning. With her also it was the 
springtide of youth and hope; she was just eighteen, and no 
opening blossom around was sweeter and lovelier than her fair face 
—notwithstanding the expression of perplexity that it wore at the 
moment as a result of her situation. In truth, Miss Beatrice 
Thorneycroft was standing, a prisoner against her will, upon a large 
stone in the middle of a stream. At that point there was a path 
through some fields affording a short road to a cluster of cottages 
on a neighbouring estate, and some stepping-stones had been 
placed by the rustic population for their use in crossing the river ; 
but a late heavy rain had swollen the stream, and thereby dis- 
lodged the stones, to the inconvenience of Miss Thorneycroft. 

*“T wonder how deep the water is, and whether I had better not 
make a jump, whatever the consequences may be?” said the girl. 
And she shook her pretty head and looked after the rushing stream 
with a mournful expression upon her countenance, as though she 
were puzzled by its inconsiderateness in continuing, under the cir- 
cumstances, to flow. 

“May I have the pleasure of helping you?” said a voice in 
polite reply. But the excellent intentions of the speaker were 
nearly being at once frustrated, for the sudden tones gave Miss 
Thorneycroft so great a shock as almost to precipitate her backwards 
into the stream. 

“Where did you come from?” asked the girl, when she had 
recovered her self-possession and her balance. 

“From above—I mean higher up the river,” answered the 
young man, replacing his hat upon his head. ‘ Do you not know 
me?” . 

“No,” answered Beatrice, lifting her blue eyes and staring at him 
with a curiosity childlike in its candour. The young man laughed, 
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and there was something familiar in the sound that at once struck 
a chord in her memory. ‘ Unless,” she added in a doubtful tone, 
“unless you are Herbert Len—Mr. Herbert Lennox, I should say.” 

“No, you should not,” said he smiling ; and Beatrice Thorney- 
croft wondered how she could have been so stupid as not to have 
recognized him at once, despite the changes that some years 
travel in warm countries had wrought in his appearance. 
There were the same dark eyes, so deep and soft until some passing 
jest sent a sparkle of light into them; the same brown face, which 
kindled at intervals, as though an unseen light shone upon it, as only 
very dark complexions will illumine; the same glittering teeth 
gleaming in the ever-ready smile and laugh. 

‘You are changed also; but I knew you at once,” Lennox went 
of to say, thinking that in all his wanderings he had never stumbled 
on a fairer image than the girl before him, as she stood poised upon 
the stone with her pretty summer drapery caught up in one slender 
hand beyond the water’s reach. These two had been playfellows and 
friends from their earliest recollections: he, as the nephew and 
adopted son of Mr. Lennox, of the Manor; and Beatrice, the only 
child of Mansel Thorneycroft, of Silver Dale. They had grown up 
together as neighbours and companions, until Herbert’s departure had 
effected a separation. Immediately following this event had come 
another change. A feud and enmity born of a suit at law had sup- 
planted the ancient friendship that had‘ existed between Mr. Thor- 
neycroft and Mr. Lennox; and the ill-feeling had developed into 
a bitter hatred and undying enmity, manifested upon all occasions, 

*¢ Are you not tired of that solitude yet ?” asked Lennox. 

‘Quite, but I am a prisoner,” answered Beatrice, in a little tone 
of melancholy. ‘I find it now to be too long a jump to that strip 
of shingle, and I can’t go back, because one of the stepping-stones 
has turned over.” , 

“May I come and lift you across ?” was his proposal upon the 
conclusion of her tale of distress. 

* Certainly not ”—with much emphasis and decision. 

‘‘Then you intend to remain, a species of nineteenth-century 
Naiad ? Will you allow me to have the honour of fetching you some 
lunch, a chair, and an umbrella? Perhaps there are a few more 
things that you would like for a lengthened stay ? ” 

“ Don’t jeer at misfortune, but think what I can do,” said Miss 
Thorneycroft peremptorily ; and the pretty imperious manner recalled 
to his mind the charming wilful child, whom he had been in the 
habit of alternately teasing and petting with the condescension of a 
six or seven years’ seniority. 

‘I see precisely three courses before you, Miss Thorneycroft.” 

Beatrice raised her face inquiringly, and, pushing back her broad 
straw hat, looked up at him with eyes as blue and bright as 
sapphires, 
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‘“‘ First,” he began, “you may step down from that stone and 
walk to the bank. It will conduce neither to your comfort nor to 
your personal appearance ; but you have probably a mind above such 
trifling considerations. Secondly, you may make a spring for the 
bank; and you will inevitably fall short, and take a cold-water bath 
at what I should consider an inconvenient hour and under disad- 
vantageous circumstances. Your third course is sensibly to permit 
me to lift you across.” 

Having stated the case with this preciseness, Mr. Lennox waited 
gravely for her decision. 

Miss Thorneycroft reserved judgment and parleyed with him. 
‘** But why should you get wet?” she demanded. 

‘With me it is a deed accomplished. I have been walking up 
and down the stream all the morning.” 

“Indeed! Is the river-bed your usual field of exercise ?” 

** No, but I have been fishing; my rod and basket are somewhere 
about,” said he, jumping down and stepping to her side. 

It is too bad that this place should be in such a state,” argued 
Beatrice, drawing up her head and attempting to look dignified, and 
only succeeding in knocking her hat off. 

‘“* A great deal too bad,” said Lennox sympathetically, as he felt 
the ground beneath his feet; and the next moment Miss Thorney- 
croft was raised, hat, dignity, and all, into his strong arms and 
deposited in safety upon the opposite bank. 

‘‘Thank you, I am very much obliged,” said she, quietly and 
gratefully, as soon as she stood upon her own feet and had collected 
herself; but a faint flush still burnt upon her fair cheeks. ‘I am 
afraid I was very heavy.” 

‘‘ With care I think my constitution will recover the exertion.” 

‘*T hope so,” she answered smiling, and was extending her hand 
to bid him farewell; but the young man began to saunter on beside 
her. Roads are common property; and one cannot dictate to any 
person where his proper way lies. 

*‘ Isn’t it a famous sort of a morning?” said Mr. Lennox, looking 
with a condescending approval at the fair face of nature, as she lay 
basking in the favour of her lord, the sun. ‘‘ And isn’t this like the 
old times? We must see a great deal of each other, Beatrice.” 

“The times are very much altered,” said Miss Thorneycroft. 
**'Your uncle and my father never meet. You must be aware of it.” 

‘Oh! I’ve heard that there’s a coolness on account of a law 
suit that some meddlesome fool of a bailiff brought about; but all 
that must be changed.” 

**T don’t think it will be,” said Beatrice, quietly. 

‘* Nonsense! such old friends and neighbours cannot quarrel.” 

“You will see,” returned the girl, with the same composed 
conviction. ‘You will find that it is beyond help and beyond 
hope now.” And time proved Miss Thorneycroft’s prediction to 
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be right, as Mr. Lennox discovered to his perpetual chagrin and 
dismay. 

When Mr. Lennox found Miss Thorneycroft in her captivity the 
sun was at his highest, the hum of the bees, the murmur of the 
stream, and the distant call of the labourer alone broke the noon- 
tide quiet. When they parted, the sun had accomplished a fair 
portion of his downward journey, the bees were commencing to fly 
homewards, and the labourer to turn his thoughts to the evening 
meal and rest. 

And even then Mr. Lennox seemed loath to let her go. ‘‘ When 
shall I see you again, Beatrice?” asked he, as he held her hand 
at parting. ‘‘ Are you going to Mrs. Hill’s tennis-party on Wednes- 
day?” 

“Tam asked,” replied Miss Thorneycroft, oracularly : and then 
she turned into her own avenue in the most uncompromising 
manner. 


AUTUMN. 


It was nine o’clock in the morning, the month October. At Silver 
Dale a servant had just brought in the breakfast, and removed the 
covers; which service concluded, he, according to habit, quitted 
the room, the custom permitting Mr. Thorneycroft and his daughter 
to converse in the greater privacy. In vain, though, was the precau- 
tion taken on this morning, for, after surveying her father’s counte- 
nance Miss Beatrice sipped her tea in a silence that was discreet. 
There was not a kinder man living than Mr. Thorneycroft when he 
was in his senses; but when he lost his temper he absolutely lost 
himself and his senses with it: and he was given at intervals to these 
fits of passion. Therefore, aware of his weakness, Miss Thorneycroft 
forbore to speak, as she watched him tearing open his letters, and 
flinging pieces of toast to his favourite dog as though they had been 
shots at an enemy. Finally, after peppering his poached egg until 
nothing was left of the wholesome edible but a dream and a re- 
membrance, Mr. Thorneycroft dropped a spoonful of mustard into 
his coffee, stirred it vigorously, and, before his daughter could stop 
him, took a gulp of the liquid. 

The result of the bold experiment was unsatisfactory. 

‘“‘ What—what the—” his bandanna received the remainder of the 
sentence. And perhaps it was as well, for the next word promised 
to be a strong one. 

When he had ina measure recovered the coughing and choking 
that ensued, Mr. Thorneycroft rang the bell with such force as to 
cause the house to resound again, and the footman to be in the room 
in half the time that that functionary generally required to answer a 
summons. 

“‘ Take that stuff away, and bring me some decent coffee,” said the 
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master of the establishment with deep disgust, from his place at the 
foot of the table. 

‘A fresh cup-and-saucer is what is wanted, James,” said the 
youthful mistress, with calmness, from her place at the head. 

James looked with mild reproach from one to the other; but at 
length the Machiavellian policy occurred to his mind of obeying both, 
upon which his countenance cleared, and he retired. While, though, 
he was in the act of desiring the cook to make the coffee, the bell 
above his head pealed more violently than before. He hurried up- 
stairs once more, determining to resign his situation, as so much 
exercise must be injurious to his constitution. 

‘“‘ Have you brought meacup? go for it and stop the coffee being 
made.” 

‘‘ Master is in one of his tantrums,” was the comment of the cook, 
who was an old servant in the family. ‘‘ He'll be like a lamb after this.” 

The unhappy young footman thought that the sooner the lamblike 
era set in, and the lionlike one set out, the better. 

“Yet you permitted me to drink it, and to make a fool of myself 
before the servant,” growled Mr.Thorneycroft, upon his mistake being 
discovered to him. ‘“ The fact is,” added he, ‘‘ I am quite upset this 
morning.” 

‘What is the matter? Was not the party last night a pleasant 
one?” asked Beatrice, in reference to a dinner-party at which Mr. 
Thorneycroft had been present the previous evening. 

‘‘ No, it was a most unpleasant one.” 

‘“‘ That was a pity.” 

‘ Beatrice,” resumed her father, ‘‘ you are getting talked of.” 

Her fame appeared to take Miss Thorneycroft by surprise. ‘I 
am!” she exclaimed, in atone of astonishment. ‘What have I done?” 

‘‘ Has that young Lennox being dangling after you, and have you 
been receiving attention from him? Anson had the insolence to 
congratulate me upon your approaching marriage. My first inclination 
was to knock him down.” 

“ Did-you do it?” said Miss Thorneycroft, shirking the more per- 
sonal subject. 

‘*No; but I am sorry now I didn’t.” 
Beatrice thought that Mr. Anson’s sentiment upon the question 


.would probably have been an opposite one. 


**T know Anson is a fool,” pursued Mr. Thorneycroft ; “ but such 
a report could not have arisen out of nothing, Beatrice.” 

“Why should we not be friends with Herbert Lennox, papa?” 
asked Beatrice, bravely ; but though she looked at him with bright 
courageous eyes, her face had already paled. 

“*¢ Why ! why!’ you can ask me why, when you know of my treat- 
ment at the hands of his uncle! I should have thought that you 


would have had more respect for your father than to have spoken to 
the fellow.” 
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‘“‘ Papa, I think you are unreasonable. Of-course I have repeat- 
edly met Mr. Herbert Lennox in society, and of course I have spoken 
to him.” 

‘Very well, very well; then you mean to say that those men had 
some reason for talking as they did last night. Very well, young 
lady ; I will see and put a stop to it in the future,” foamed Mr. 
Thorneycroft ; and, rising from his chair, he was preparing to leave 
the room, when Miss Thorneycroft laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘“‘ Papa, you are too late.” 

“Too late! What do you mean by too late?” cried he; but a 
glance at Beatrice’s downcast eyes and flushed cheeks made her mean- 
ing tolerably plain to him. ‘Do you mean to tell me that that 
young scoundrel has presumed to address you?” 

Miss Thorneycroft’s head fell lower, and her cheeks deepened in 
tint as she murmured out an assent. 

“And you didn’t box his ears!” exclaimed Mr. Thorneycroft. 

The young lady had apparently omitted that attention ; at all events 
she did not lay claim to the merit of it. She only conveyed some 
fresh information in a lower tone of voice than ever. 

“ Herbert is coming to speak to you to-day,” whispered Miss 
Thorneycroft. 

“‘ He shall be horsewhipped,” roared Mr. Thorneycroft. 

‘“‘ Be reasonable, papa; and give him a hearing. 

‘*T shall give him a taste of my horsewhip, and nothing more,” an- 
swered the irate father ; saying which he banged out of the room. 

Left alone, Beatrice glanced from the still quivering door to the 
breakfast table, looking with its scattered envelopes and disordered 
equipage as if some strong breeze had passed over it; then gave her 
head a sad little shake. 

It promised badly, she was obliged to own to herself with another 
mournful shake of her golden head. But she was used to the 
tempestuous ways of her father, and had learned long ago that his 
bark was worse than his bite, according to the popular expression ; 
therefore she plucked up heart now, and fell to gathering the torn 
papers from the carpet in a business-like way. Her hopes must 
rest upon Herbert’s appeal to her father’s better feelings. 

At the very outset, however, a fresh disappointment awaited the 
lovers. Mr. Thorneycroft did not attempt to horsewhip the aspirant 
to his daughter’s hand; but he did worse. He refused to see him. 
When Mr. Lennox called he was informed that Mr. Thorneycroft 
was engaged, and if he had any communication to make he had 
better do so in writing. His colour was heightened, and he bit his 
lip with mortification as he descended the steps; but Lennox went 
straight home, and wrote a manly letter to Mr. Thorneycroft, 
asking for his daughter’s hand in marriage. 

This course was not without its consolations in so far that it saved 
him from the embarrassing explanation that his uncle did not 
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approve his choice. Mr. Lennox was a man of reserved and silent 
habits, guarded and temperate in speech upon all occasions, the 
very reverse of poor Mr. Thorneycroft ; but perhaps the feeling of 
animosity against his neighbour had buried itself all the more 
deeply into his breast that he said little about it; and he was proud 
and obstinate, immovable in all his ideas and sentiments, So there 
was little hope of any healing of the breach from him: and when 
his nephew and adopted son Herbert had asked his consent to his 
marriage with Beatrice, it had been in few but very emphatic and 
bitter words that he had refused it. 

Beatrice Thorneycroft knew of her father’s having received young 
Lennox’s letter, but was aware of nothing further; and she lived in 
a fever of suspense for a day or two. At the end of that time her 
doubts were cleared up sufficiently. 

*‘T have had a letter from that young rascal,” said Mr. Thorney- 
croft one day, bustling into Beatrice’s sitting-room, and flinging down 
an open letter before that young lady. “I have answered it, I can 
promise you that. I have answered it!” And having entered the quiet 
apartment like a storm, he was preparing to quit it in a whirlwind. 

‘“‘ What answer did you send?” asked his daughter, detaining him. 

‘‘ What answer? You ask me what answer? I said no, NO, most 
unmistakably, and with no superabundance of soft words,” replied 
Mr. Thorneycroft, once more attempting to escape. 

“Stay, papa! I have a right to know more. Sit sted and let us 
speak of this quietly.” 

‘J will sit down or stand up just as I please in my own house, 
and it is my pleasure now to stand,” said the master, trying to cover 
his discomfiture with bluster. 

Miss Thorneycroft thereupon permitted him the right of liberty 
of posture ; but, availing herself of the same freedom of choice, she 
sunk down upon a couch, which was close at hand. 

‘“‘ What objection have you to Herbert Lennox, papa ?” 

“‘ Objection ! I have every objection, and you shall never marry 
that man.” 

“Tt is unjust,” exclaimed Beatrice, with a burst of tears. “We 
were brought up almost as children of one house, and were en- 
couraged later in associating, and now with no fault we are treated 
thus.” 

“Now, my dear; now, my dear,” remonstrated her father, taking 
a seat beside her, and pulling at the handkerchief, in which Miss 
Thorneycroft had buried her sorrows. ‘You know I can’t stand 
tears.” 

“‘ Don’t you care for my happiness, papa ?” sobbed Beatrice. 

‘“‘ Now, my dear, is that reasonable? I care everything for your 
happiness; and come and tell me that you want to marry any other 
man on the face of the earth, from a peer to a pauper, and I’ll not 
say you nay, if your heart is set on it.” 
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For that breadth of selection Miss Thorneycroft did not show the 
gratitude that she might have done. On the contrary, she exhibited 
a perverse disposition towards the only proscribed member of the 
human race, 

‘“‘ What fault, papa, do you find in Herbert?” asked she, lifting 
an eager face and bright eyes to his. 

Mr. Thorneycroft availed himself of the lull in the storm. “I 
have already stated my objections to the young man, and I think, 
Beatrice, we may consider the whole matter concluded,” said he, 
with as much importance and dignity as he could muster; then rose 
and quitted the scene before the white handkerchief, the weapon 
before which he quailed, could be introduced afresh. 


CHRISTMAS. 


THE next couple of months was a trying time for all concerned. 
Herbert Lennox and Beatrice Thorneycroft met occasionally at the 
houses of mutual acquaintances, and, as most of their neighbours 
were in the country now at this autumn season, they had a few more 
opportunities for meeting than they might otherwise have enjoyed ; 
but as one or other of the elders was pretty sure to be present, and 
as even in the absence of that restriction there were the usual 
obligations of a social gathering to be considered, these glimpses of 
each other formed scant food for their ardent love. Perhaps its 
ardour kept it in life; love less deep and true must have been 
starved on such insufficient diet. 

The young people were often asked at one and the same time by 
their common acquaintances, their seniors never: until one thought- 
less little lady, Mrs. Mildmay, a new comer into the neighbourhood, 
giving an entertainment upon the 24th, to inaugurate the Christmas 
festivities, invited both Mr. Thorneycroft and Mr. Lennox to her 
gathering. Both accepted the invitation, and both went: and upon 
encountering each glared at the other, and turned his back. 

Up went Mrs. Mildmay’s hands in despair when her husband 
drew her attention to what she had done. ‘Well, to see such a 
thing in a civilized, not to say a Christian country, is a downright 
scandal, and at Christmas time too !” 

But Mrs. Mildmay need not have wrung her hands in desolation, 
for the course that her guests took actively and literally in the com- 
mencement, they persisted in passively and figuratively. They kept 
their backs turned upon one another. The young people, on the 
contrary, had a good deal to say together: more than they could 
have thought it prudent to speak beneath the eyes of those dragons, 
their guardians; for, towards the close of the evening, Herbert 
Lennox drew Miss Thorneycroft out on to a balcony that com- 
municated with the ball-room. 

“‘ Beatrice, I can bear this no longer,” he burst forth, abruptly. 
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Her lover’s complaints were interrupted by Miss Thorneycroft, in 
a practical manner. She gave an ostentatious little shiver. 

“Tt is cold here! Where did I leave my cloak ?” 

‘*What a brute I was not to think of you!” cried Lennox, 
glancing at her white shoulders gleaming like snow in the moon- 
light. 

Lifting the curtains, whose heavy folds alone shut off the dancers, 
for the windows stood wide for the sake of air, the young man 
re-entered the room. Thrown upon a chair close at hand, was a 
white shawl. It promised warmth; and without waiting to enter 
into the delicate question of ownership, Mr. Lennox helped himself 
to the article, and hurried back to Miss Thorneycroft, whom he found 
looking thoughtfully out upon the moonlight landscape. 

“What have you there? Ah, my cloak!” she exclaimed with a 
start, when she was made aware of his hands wrapping her up, as 
though she had forgotten his quest and her chilliness. ‘Is it not 
_a beautiful night ? ” 

“‘Yes—no,” answered the young man impatiently, suspecting that 
she was wishing to lead him off the subject of his wrongs. “I can- 
not bear this sort of life any longer. Speak to your father, Beatrice ; 
he must be persuaded.” 

“If he were to be won over by twenty thousand words, do you 
think they would not be spoken by me? But he is not to be per- 
suaded while this quarrel with your uncle lasts, Ours is a harder 
case even than Romeo and Juliet’s,” said the girl, with a gentle 
little smile, meaning only to win him from his dark and bitter mood. 

And her innocent words gave Lennox the opportunity of making 
a proposal, which he had hitherto always failed in suggesting. One 
glance at her clear blue eyes, at her candid countenance, and the 
scheme of a clandestine marriage, which had long been present to 
his mind, was locked in his own breast. Now with the help of her 
speech, he would break the subject to her. 

“ Dearest,” said he, and his breath came quick and short, and as 
he spoke he gathered both her hands into his, and clasped them 
tightly: ‘Beatrice, shall we cut the Gordian knot of our difficulties 
as Romeo and Juliet cut theirs ?” 

But for the agitation of his manner, but for the eagerness in his 
face, Beatrice might have been at a loss to comprehend his speech ; 
with those guides she saw his meaning, and a flush sprang to her 
cheek while she gave him a look of indignation. Not a word did 
she utter for a minute or two, but at last she answered him, 
speaking them in a sad, quiet tone of voice. 

“If we did,” said she, “our end might not be as tragical as 
theirs, but it would be not less disastrous.” 

“You mean that you will brave nothing for me? I think if you 
loved me, Beatrice,” said he, bitterly, “‘ you would be willing to dare 


this for my sake.” 
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“If I loved you less, I might be more willing to do what you 
desire ; that I love you so much is reason that I should refuse. 
Shall I be a cause of evil to you?” she asked, turning round her 
noble young face to him, and looking straight into his dark clouded 
eyes. “Shall I be a cause of evil to you? I should bring you no 
good: no blessing. None ever yet attended disobedience.” 

“The truth is,” said he, to quicken her, using the taunt that 
would tell most with a woman of her nature, “ you will venture 
nothing, dare nothing.” 

‘J will dare anything save wrong.” 

“Wrong! there would be no wrong in it. Far from its being 
wrong, it would do good. See the terms on which my uncle and 
your father are! It is quite shocking. I heard Mrs. Mildmay 
talking of it only to-night, that it was a scandal to a civilized com- 
munity, and she was right. Well! once we were married, they’d 
be bound to come together, and there would be an end to the 
quarrel. So you see we should be actually doing good. Now, what 
can you say ?” cried he, triumphantly. 

“T cannot answer that,” said she; “but I know it would be 
wrong. Oh, Herbert!” she pleaded, turning to him with clasped 
hands, her bosom rising and falling with her excess of emotion— 
Lennox remembered afterwards noting the glitter of the diamonds 
in the moonlight, as they quivered with the heaving of her throat— 
‘“‘Oh! Herbert, have patience ; we must wait and hope for help.” 

‘You do not know how hard the waiting is for me,” he cried. 

**T know how hard it is for myself,” whispered Beatrice, as she 
laid her soft cheek caressingly upon his arm. Thereupon the young 
man gathered her to himself, murmuring fondest words, and Beatrice 
knew herself to be forgiven. She felt that they were at peace, that 
the contest was over, and victory remained with her and the right: 
but how long would it be before the battle would have to be fought 
over again ; and how soon would her strength be spent ? 


Before the pair of lovers had stood there much longer taking 
cold, an interruption came in unromantic form. 

The cool night air carried up a peculiar perfume. 

** Smoke!” cried Herbert. ‘I thought once before that I smelt 
a cigar. By Jove! if any fellow is smoking there, he may have heard 
our conversation.” 

“At all events it is time we went within,” answered Beatrice; 
and slipping from him, she stepped back into the room. 

‘I shall go and look if there is anybody down below. It is not 
a pleasant idea,” said Lennox. 

Part of the terrace lay in shadow, but the spark of the cigar 
formed a beacon that led Lennox straight to the object of his search. 

“ Hallo! Herbert, is that you?” said the voice of his uncle. 
“* Have you come out like me for a quiet smoke ?” 
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Nothing in his words to indicate whether or not he had heard 
Beatrice and himself talking: but he stood with his back propped 
against one of the pillars which supported the balcony, and much of 
their conversation might in his position have reached his ears. 

Mr. Lennox was an inveterate smoker, and he continued now to 
pull steadily at his cigar, but he rose erect and commenced to 
saunter towards the house. As he reached the door he threw away 
the end, and made another suggestion to his silent nephew. 

“Don’t you think it is time that we were making our way 
homewards? Have you not had about enough of this?” 

** As you like, uncle,” answered Herbert, as they entered; and 
he pulled out his watch to see the hour by a lamp at the foot of 
the staircase. ‘“‘ It’s twelve o’clock; five minutes past, in fact.” 

As Herbert spoke, fresh strains of music floated towards them. 
The morning was come, and many voices were raised in singing a 
carol to usher in Christmas Day. 


‘*God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day ; 
To save us all from Satan’s pow’r 
When we were gone astray.” 


The two men stood and listened in silence: the young man from 
a feeling of reverence; the elder one’s mind busy with past scenes. 
Ah! how many memories the old words brought before him! They 
waited in complete stillness to the very end. 


‘* Now to the Lord sing praises, 

All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood, 
Each other now embrace ; 

The holy tide of Christmas 
All other doth deface. 

Oh ! tidings of comfort and joy, 

Comfort and joy.” 


Shortly after, their carriage came round and they got home; but 
for some reason Mr. Lennox could not sleep when he had retired. 
In vain he changed his position, in vain he made himself comfort- 
able, slumber would not visit his eyelids. Perhaps it was the 
fault of the memories awakened by the season and the ancient carol ; 
perhaps it was the disturbing influence of uneasy thoughts of Herbert; 
but whatever the cause of the restlessness, the result was certain, Mr. 
Lennox could not get to sleep. And there and then, in the quiet of 
the night season, conscience awakened and rebuked him for his 
quarrel with his neighbour. True, that neighbour had robbed him 
of a bit of land, which neither.of them wanted, but was it cause 
enough for this bitter and lasting enmity? But, argued his worse 
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self, it is not my place more than his to bridge the gulf; let him 
come and sue for peace. 

And then memory told him that his neighbour had once held out 
the olive-branch ; and how had he received the token? Bya cutting 
insult before the whole bench of magistrates, all their peers in the 
county. Ah! well, when next he came with overtures of peace, he— 
he would see if he could not generously pardon him. Reflecting 
thus, his troublesome conscience was at length lulled, and he fell 
into an uneasy slumber; but his dreams were worse than his waking 
thoughts. 

First, he was upon a snow-clad moor, wide and bare, nothing to 
break the desolate expanse, save where here and there a bush rose 
darkly against the white surface. In advance of him on the track- 
less waste was Herbert, and with him Beatrice Thorneycroft. The 
girl was in her ball dress, now all torn and soiled, and in their head- 
long course she stumbled and fell repeatedly ; yet Herbert never 
loosened his grasp, or paused, but ever dragged her on faster and 
faster. The snow grew deeper ; and Mr. Lennox in pursuit called to 
them to stop, as they neared a dangerous chasm: but the pair only 
plunged on the more wildly, until at last with a shriek they disap- 
peared over the brink of the precipice. 

Hot and trembling from the agony of his vision, Mr. Lennox awoke. 
When he had in a measure recovered himself, he struck a light to see 
the time, and finding it only six o’clock, he lay still; and presently 
he slept again. And again he dreamed. This time he stood upon 
a bleak ocean-shore, and Herbert and Beatrice were putting to sea 
in a ruined old boat. He implored them to desist from their pur- 
pose; but they only pulled the harder from the land. Each grasped 
an oar, and the boat was sent rushing through the waves, which rose 
higher and higher. Heavens! if they kept that course they must 
strike a reef of sunken rocks, and the rotten old craft fall asunder 
like tinder. In his terror he shrieked aloud to them. Too late! the 
boat bounded up once like a living thing ; and, like living creatures 
of prey, the waves leaped around her, and a moment after, with her 
precious freight, she was swallowed up in the dark abysses of the 
sea. 

The anguish of his vision again awoke Mr, Lennox, and he resolved 
to sleep no more. But he could not so easily shake off the strange 
chill which continued to rest upon his spirit. At length, however, 
his servant brought in his hot water, and he arose and dressed ; and 
by the time breakfast was over, he was himself once more, proud 
and calm. Bah! he was not to be frightened by a bad dream. In 
which mind, scorning himself and his weakness in having permitted 
such phantoms of the night to pursue and unman him, he went to 
church, marching up to his pew with his stately grey head borne 
higher than usual. Glancing at his handsome nephew, the idol of 
his heart, who in his turn was intent upon intercepting Beatrice’s 
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blue eyes when they should look up from her book ; glancing at the 
country people; glancing at the familiar old walls of the edifice, 
broken with many a tablet and monument to the memory of dead 
and gone Lennoxes, the proud old man sat there, staid, respectable, 
immovable. Presently, upon his expectant ears fell the ancient 
Christmas story; and the narrative of the humble birth and the 
helpless infancy of the King of Heaven went home to his heart and 
pleaded with his pride, as nought else could have done. The Babe 
of Bethlehem bowed that rigid spirit and conquered, where all other 
influences had failed. 

And now the service was over, and the congregation began to 
stream forth; first, the rustic population, with much stamping of 
nailed boots and greeting in the porch; then Mr. Thorneycroft and 
his daughter made their way down to their carriage. The latter, 
looking very lovely in her furs and red cloak, had just been put 
safely into the carriage; and her father was about to aaetel her, when 
he heard a voice behind him. 

‘“‘ Thorneycroft, old friend, a merry Christmas to you !” 

Mr. Thorneycroft wheeled round, then backed a step or two. 
The tones were those of his old enemy; the person who stood there 
was his foe himself; and Mr. Thorneycroft could not have been 
more astounded if one of the stone effigies of the Lennoxes had got 
off its uncomfortable couch in the church, and followed him down 
the path. 

“Why! what!” he exclaimed, staring in a species of stupefaction. 
Then he met the glance of Guy Lennox’s eyes, and saw his 
outstretched hand ; and at length he recovered his self-possession. 

‘** A merry Christmas to you, and a thousand of them !” he cried, 
seizing Mr. Lennox’s hand, and wringing it until the tears stood in 
its owner’s eyes with emotion, or with pain. ‘‘ This is kind of you, 
Lennox ; kind of you,” was all poor warm-hearted Mr. Thorneycroft 
could get out for a minute or two. 

Miss Beatrice put her pretty head out to learn what was going on. 

‘* My dear ; I am going to walk a short distance with Mr. Lennox,” 
said her father, adding to the coachman, “Drive on slowly, and 
wait for me at the Cross Roads.” 

**T will see Miss Thorneycroft safe so far,” Herbert struck in with 
what he considered admirable presence of mind; saying which 
he jumped into the carriage, and took his place beside Beatrice. 
But even the young lovers could not complain that it was a very short 
time that. they had had together, when Mr. Lennox and Mr. Thor- 
neycroft at length appeared sauntering up. 

** You'll dine with us to-night ?” said Mr. Thorneycroft. 

“What do you say, Herbert ?” asked his uncle. 

‘With a great deal of pleasure, so far as I am concerned,” 
answered the young man, and his face bore witness to the oe 
of the sentiment. 
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“Then you must consider yourselves engaged to us for New 


Year’s Day,” said Mr. Lennox. 

“ Certainly, we'll dine together,” said Mr. Thorneycroft, his ruddy 
face beaming with goodwill. And the young lovers looked as though 
they would not have objected to the same arrangement for all the 
intermediate evenings. 

But they had. very little further trial to undergo; for, when next 
May came round, the old gateway, which holly-wreathed had wit- 
nessed the reconciliation, was garlanded with flowers for an important 
wedding that all the countryside flocked to see; and in due time 
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there came stepping forth a happy bride and bridegroom. 


TROL LORS 
HIDDEN. 
Without, the snow lay white and cold: | “ And I,” said Flo, with saucy glee, 


Within, half hidden by the fold 
Of crimson curtains, fringed with gold, 
Hung, as in bygone ages old, 
The mistletoe’s white berry. 
And, chatting in the quiet there, 
Where gleamed the firelight on their hair, 
Three maidens, fairest of the fair, 
Laughed on, without a thought of care— 
All blithe and merry. 


And I, from out my hiding place, 
Gazed on each fair and blushing face, 
And on the drooping folds of lace 
Which round theirshoulders fell with grace 
So lightly. 
“ Last night,” spake low my cousin May, 
‘*T dreamed I walked a lonely way, 
‘Where all in darkness round me lay ; 
But o’er a holly gleamed a ray 
Most brightly. 


*‘ The berries shone a coral red, 

*Mid the green leaves above my head ; 

*O give to me a spray,’ I said. 

A voice spoke softly, ‘ He you’ll wed 
Shall give you holly truly.’” 

<‘Oh then,” said Flo, ‘‘we all know well,” 

As at their glance May’s blue eyes fell, 

**It was your lover, Charlie Bell, 

Who brought that spray you guard so well, 


‘*T lay as quiet as could be 

‘And dreamed that one from o’er the sea 

Had sent a letter here for me 
This Christmas day. 

And I can guard my treasure too,” 

She said, and from her bosom drew 

A letter, and a ribbon blue : 

‘*T knew my Harry would be true, 
Though far away.” 


‘*7dreamed,” said Chrystobel, ‘‘lastnight 

Of dancing, flickering fire-light, 

That shone where partly hid from sight 

*Mid crimson folds, hung berries white 
And leaves of pallid green. 

And then, as now, I stood the same, 

And he, from out the gloom he came, 

And breathing soft and low my name, 

He kissed me, where the yellow flame 
Fell on the berries’ sheen.” 


Then May and Flo they laughing fled : 
‘* We leave you till Ae come,” they said. 
She stood a glory, round her head, 

And on her cheeks a rose-flush red, 
Both beautiful and sweet. 

And I, as she had dreamed last night, 
Stepped from the gloom into the light 
And kissed her, with a deep delight, 
Beneath those mystic berries white, 

For lovers true most meet. 





And treasure duly. 
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A YOUNG SAILOR’S STORY. 


HREE years ago I shipped on board the Viger, Captain Phillips. 
Our voyage was to Hilo, Sandwich Islands, and back to Paget 
Sound, whence we sailed. The captain, officers, and crew were, when I 
joined, all Americans and West Indiamen; but as another hand was 
wanted besides myself, I persuaded Jack Chester, an Englishman with 
whom I had become friendly, to fill up the vacancy. Jack was a fine- 
looking fellow, a jovial companion, and had lots of information, which 
he knew how to use; but although he dressed and talked like a sailor, 
he had not been iong on board ship before it became plain that he 
had not been brought up a salt. 

Our captain was a Tartar and no mistake; and as he had the eye 
of a hawk, no fault committed by man or boy escaped him. This was 
especially unfortunate for my English shipmate. He had shipped on 
able-seaman’s wages; but his deficiencies were so many and glaring, that 
our captain, who seemed to watch his movements more carefully than 
those of the rest of the crew, often inflicted upon him punishments 
painful to witness. I had a strong attachment to Chester, and stood 
his friend whenever I could, by taking some of his duties along with 
my own; but I was not always at hand to help him, so he fell oftener 
than others beneath the captain’s displeasure. 

One night, when I was at the wheel, the wind rose into a gale. 
The captain came on deck and set all hands to reef the topsails. 
The men were manning the halyards to hoist away, when poor Chester, 
instead of letting go the reef tackle, let go the weather fore-topsail 
brace, and away went the yard fore and aft. By luffing up smartly, 
however, we managed to get it checked without carrying anything 
away. But Captain Phillips, frothing at the mouth, swore he would 
tan the foolish lubber’s hide who had done so clumsy a thing. Saying 
which, he rushed at Chester with a piece of ratline, which he brought 
down upon his neck and shoulders, giving them a fearful cut. He 
was in the act of raising it again, all hands looking on in silence, when 
a voice from aloft roared out, ‘‘ Hold your hand !” 

The voice was wonderfully loud and clear, seemingly coming from 
the maintop. The captain fell back, and looking up cried, in great 
rage : “ Aloft there!” 

‘* Halloa!” was the answer back. 

‘Come down upon the deck,” was the captain’s imperious order. 

“Come up here and see how you will like it,” was the contemp- 
tuous response. 

** Come down, I say, upon the deck,” foamed the captain. 
‘*Come up and fetch me,” returned the voice from aloft. 
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‘‘ Who is up there, Mr. Rassom?” cried the captain, appealing to 
the first officer. 

‘No one, sir,” was the reply, “as far as I can see. All seem 
present on deck.” 

The captain’s rage was now terrible to witness. ‘‘ All seem present, 
Mr. Rassom ? what do you mean by that, sir? I ask you again, who 
is up there ?” 

** No one known to me, sir,” returned the mate. “ All ave present. 
All are on deck, in sight.” 

Such was the case. But the second mate, without awaiting orders, 
sprang up the rigging and looked over the top-rim, then made the 
circuit of it, looking all round the masthead, and then reported himself 
alone. 

‘“‘ Then the ship must be haunted !” cried the chief mate. 

The captain hereupon dropped the rope’s-end which he had held in 
his hand and went below. It was evident that he was strangely 
affected by what had occurred. And so my fellow-countryman escaped 
further punishment that night. 

But in a few days our skipper had forgotten his fears, and looking 
out for another object upon whom to vent his spleen, I had the ill- 
fortune to feel his wrath. He ordered me to make a knot in the end 
of an old fagged rope to be used for a lashing. In a little while I 
returned, saying that I had made the best job I could of a rope which 
was quite fagged out. 

“‘ Well,” said he, “‘ if that’s your best, you are as much of a lubber as 
your friend Chester. But I’ll dock you both to ordinary seaman’s 
wages.” I tried to show him that the rope was too much worn to 
make a neat piece of work of it. “Indeed,” I said, ‘‘it is sadly fagged.” 

“‘ Fagged is it?” cried he scornfully ; “‘ then I’ll finish it over your 
lubberly back.” 

‘“No you won't,” roared out a voice from behind the longboat. 
The captain rushed in the direction of the sound, but he failed to 
discover the speaker. 

** Who was that?” he cried in a storm of wrath, adding: ‘‘ Let me 
know who it is, and I’ll thrash him within an inch of his life.” 

“Will you? hah! hah! hah!” was the mocking reply, dropping 
seemingly from the maintop. 

It was broad daylight when this took place, so everyone could see 
that there-was no one up there. I was as much startled and 
mystified by the occurrence as was the captain; but neither he nor 
I, nor any of the crew to whom he appealed, could throw light 
thereon. But, whoever or whatever uttered the words, my pur- 
pose was served, as was Chester’s on a previous occasion. The 
irate captain went below filled more with fear than rage, throwing 
behind him, as he stepped upon the cabin-ladder, the rope’s-end 
which had so vexed him, 

Sailors in general are superstitious beings. Whatever cannot be 
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easily made out or accounted for on natural principles is laid to the 
-account of the supernatural. Our captain was no better in this 
respect than his crew, for he was as illiterate as they, except in the 
matter of navigation, and as rough and untutored. He evident 
believed that his ship was haunted, and that a spirit from the 
vasty deep had a mind to torment him by its interferences. His fears 
were increased not many days after. On retiring to rest, at the end 
of his evening’s watch, his slumbers were disturbed by a loud and 
fearful cry which seemed to enter the cabin by the side-light, which 
was left open for ventilation. The cry was heard by the second 
officer, who was on the quarter-deck, and by Chester, who was at the 
wheel ; neither of whom could throw light upon the incident to the 
captain, who had rushed on to the deck in a state of terror, and 
demanded in vain for the production of the offender. 

From that day it was clear to us all that Captain Phillips was 
tormented by apprehensions of coming disaster. An idea was fixed 
in his mind that his ship was visited by a spirit from the invisible 
world, who preferred to make itself heard rather than seen. And this 
idea was strengthened by the fact that when he was on deck, and 
became angry at the conduct of any of the men; especially when his 
anger was made manifest in oaths and blows; the unseen but ever- 
vigilant visitor from afar would—perched apparently on the top of 
the mainmast—utter the insolent laugh or the dolorous warning. On 
these occasions the poor man would rush off to his cabin, with 
blanched cheek and tottering limb, and there abide until the gale in 
his moral sensibilities should subside. ‘That it was angry with no 
one else but the captain was clear, from the fact that it never took 
notice of the conduct of any other person. The mate or the boatswain 
might act as they liked, or the men might jibe and chaff each other ; 
no matter—the voice was not heard—neither laugh nor moan fell 
upon our ears. But most of those who lived in the forecastle were 
far from being happy, many of them shared the fears of the skipper ; 
and I saw that they would much rather have braved his wrath than 
be tormented as they were by the “voices of the night ” or the 
“day.” Myself and Chester were exceptions. What his opinion of 
the matter was he would not say: he met all my questions by adroit 
evasions. As for myself, I had no explanation to give, neither had I 
any fear, for I ate, slept, and worked as well as before. 

Thus matters went on until we were within two days’ sail of the 
Islands. All the while our poor captain had been kept from 
tyranny by his fears of the voice; but now, exasperated by some 
fault in seamanship on the part of Chester, and being the worse for 
liquor, he hurled a belaying-pin at him, which struck him on the 
head. Clapping both hands thereon, with a yell he rushed into the 
forecastle. It was evident the skipper expected to hear the voice, 
for he looked nervously aloft ; but when all was silent in that direction, 
his courage returned, and he desired the second officer to call 
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Chester back to the deck. Getting no answer to his call, the mate 
went below, when he found the poor fellow delirious. Returning to the 
deck, he reported him to be in a dangerous condition. 

This filled the captain with fear. He ordered that every attention 
should be paid him, which was done. That night it became 
necessary to have all hands on deck to reef, and while we were on 
the yards an awful cry, like that of a maniac, arose from the bows 
of the vessel, and next moment several of us saw a human form on 
the rail near the fore-swifter, and then a loud splash was heard in 
the water under our lee. 

The captain and chief officers who were on deck rushed to the 
side. A hat was seen for a moment bobbing on the crest of a wave ; 
the maniacal scream was repeated, when Captain Phillips, himself 
uttering a cry, fell senseless on the deck. The mate then hailed us 
who were on the topsail yard—‘ Come down from aloft! clear away 
the small boat!” We thought he was as near beside himself as was 
the captain: and so he was for the moment, for by the time we had 
gained the deck he was ready to countermand the order. Everything 
was awful beyond expression, the wind and the water were raging 
wild ; it was impossible for a small boat to live in so rough a sea; so, 
making a virtue of necessity, the search for the poor maddened 
fellow was abandoned, amid vows of vengeance against the captain 
and tears for our lost messmate. 

Forty-eight hours after this we entered the port of Hilo. A vast 
change had come over the crew. The captain, knowing their 
peculiarities, had supplied them with money and copious libations of 
whiskey ; so, instead of reporting him to the Consul, as they had 
declared they would, they were ready to shout his praises all day 
long. In this, however, I did not agree; but unable to bring the 
tyrant to justice single-handed, I resolved to quit the Viger. 

I didso. After hiding in the woods several days, I was caught 
and brought back to the ship. As my adventures as a fugitive are 
not essential to the unfolding of my story, I pass them by, and take 
up the thread of my narrative. 


We set sail on our return voyage. Captain Phillips was an altered 
man. He abstained from spirits, he controlled his temper, and this, 
with the addition of a fine steady breeze, made our lives on board 
happy. But, alas! we were doomed to a sad ending-up of the 
voyage. Keeping too near the land, and a squall laying hold on the 
ship, we were driven on a lee-shore. It was just after midnight when 
we struck, and the darkness was terrible. The shock aroused me 
from my slumbers, and leaping out of my hammock, I ran on deck. 
I could see nothing save the wild waters racing over the deck. I 
cried out to my shipmates, but got no answer. It was not possible 
to reach the after part of the vessel where the life-belts were kept, so, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, I leapt into the sea. Catching 
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hold of a friendly rock, I was saved. Daylight came after a weary 
waiting. The first thing I saw was the dead body of poor Captain 
Phillips, and not far from it that of our Chinese cook. The rest 
were saved. 

We made our way to Portland, where we were paid off. Thence 
I proceeded to San Francisco. I had often asked myself whence 
came those strange voices and fearful words, which had so alarmed 
our captain and put most of the crew in terror, and had so opportunely 
on one occasion saved me from the vengeance of the captain. But 
it was beyond my power to answer the enquiry, neither could the 
mate nor any of the survivors throw light thereupon. Had we known 
what ventriloquism was, we might have had therein a solution of the 
mystery ; but I had never heard an adept in that art, neither had 
any of my shipmates, otherwise I judged such fact would have been 
mentioned and the voices accounted for on that ground. Poor 
Chester, when with us our most intelligent shipmate, seemed to be 
as much in the dark as the rest of us, but he was not in the least 
put out of the way by the occurrences, though he foreshowed in 
others the supernatural idea. 

Strolling along the streets of San Francisco one night, about a 
year after the wreck, ready for anything in the way of amusement that 
might turn up, my eye caught a large poster which announced the 
wonderful doings of Professor Meredith—“ the unrivalled and world- 
renowned ventriloquist.”  . 

“This,” thought I, ‘shall be the source of my evening’s enjoy- 
ment.” Turning my face in the direction of the “ Hall of Science 
and Emporium of Amusement,” I was soon seated in a snug corner 
of the body of the building, and was not long in being carried away 
by the wonderful sayings and doings of the Professor. At last he 
told us that he would hold an imaginary conversation with a person 
up the chimney. He did so. When in the midst of a dialogue, the 
person up the flue gave a derisive ‘hah, hah, hah!” I was startled. 
I sprang from my seat. “Surely,” said I, half aloud, ‘that is the 
voice, and tone, and words which more than once came from the 
maintop of the Viger.” And while I was staring at the Professor, 
with eyes ready to leap out of their sockets, he came to the front of 
the stage to perform his part. Then, in spite of his flowing beard 
and other decorations, I saw in Professor Meredith the identical 
Jack Chester, who, over twelve months before, was believed to have 
leaped in a fit of madness into the sea, and was drowned. 

“‘ Chester !” I cried out, in my excitement. 

‘Sit down!” cried one; ‘‘ put him out,” said some others. In 
the meanwhile I had come to myself, and resumed my seat, but not 
before I had got from the Professor a sign of recognition. 

When the performance was over, my old shipmate, for it was he, 
beckoned me to him, and taking me to his private room, he grasped 
my hand in all the fervency of ardent friendship. ‘ Sit down, Henry, 
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my boy,” he said, “and you shall have a solution of the mystery 
which hangs over me and the past.” 

‘¢ How came you to be saved from a watery grave on that awful 
night when you plunged into the raging sea?” I impatiently asked. 

‘TI did not jump overboard,” replied Chester, laughing ; “ neither 
was I any less sane than I am at this moment. The entire affair 
was a trick of my own invention to frighten the captain, and then 
get away from his clutches. My madness was a sham, and the man 
overboard was simply a bundle of old togs, topped by my old hat, 
which I had just put together. The moment I pitched them 
over the rail I slipped down into the fore-peak, where I lay hid until 
the night after the ship entered the port, when I stole out and went 
on shore. I had taken care to lay up plenty of junk, and I managed 
to avoid detection until the Viger sailed. The cries which you heard 
from the main-top, from behind the long-boat, and in the cabin I 
need not now explain.” 

“No,” said I, “all is made clear by the doings of this night.” 

‘Exactly so,” said he. And then he continued—I had per- 
formed as a ventriloquist in most large cities and towns in Europe 
before you knew me; but becoming somewhat restless in my habits, 
and having squandered all my earnings, in a fit of recklessness I 
took to the sea, and in the capacity of a sailor found my way to 
Paget Sound. But I had not in me the stuff of which sailors are 
made, so after my adventures on board the /Viger I went back to my 
old profession, in which I have done well. My wild oats are all 
sown, I hope, and having learnt wisdom by bitter experience, I shall 
stick to that line of life for which I have capacity; a better thing 
than splicing old ropes, or taking in topsail reefs on a blowing 
night.” 

*T should think so,” I said. ‘ But you nearly killed the captain 
with fright, whilst you caused us many a heartache at your supposed 
loss.” 

‘“* For the latter I am very sorry,” returned Chester. ‘‘ But I can- 
not say that I pitied the captain. His cruelty to me was terrible, 
and he would possibly have ended by killing me, but for my fortunate 
gift of ventriloquism. All’s well that ends well.” 

“True,” I returned. ‘And I rejoice that you are alive to say so. 
You kept your secret famously, for neither Captain Phillips nor any 
of his crew ever suspected that incapable Jack Chester was the ghost 
that haunted the Viger.” 














HOW ANNA CAROLLA BECAME FAMQUS. 


GROUP of girls stood at the stage door of the Grand Opera 
House in Vienna, talking or exchanging words with the other 
employés who passed in, keeping the while a sharp look out for 
the manager. One of these chorus singers, a young and beautiful 
Italian girl, standing just within the extreme entrance, with her 
_ mantle wrapped close about her throat, suddenly remarked : 

‘‘We must sing our best to-night, for the Emperor is coming.” 

‘Ts he? how do you know? who told you, Anna Carolla ?” 

‘One of the band,” answered Anna Carolla, quietly. ‘* Carl Rosen- 
feldt. ‘There he comes with his violin.” 

With some others of the opera band there approached a tall, hand- 
some young Hungarian, who paused to answer the girls’ eager 
inquiry. ‘‘ Had he said the Emperor was coming?” 

“Yes; the Imperial Guards have just passed by to take up their 
place at the grand entrance. The house will be crowded.” 

Then passing inside, he stooped to whisper to Anna Carolla, with 
a smile in his deep blue eyes. “Anna, I lead the violins to-night— 
Stendgal is ill.” 

She put her hand in his, with the sweet, perfect trust of one who 
knows she is loved. 

*T am sorry for him; but for you, Carl, my heart must be glad.” 

** Here they come, together !” cried a girl outside. ‘‘ The manager 
and chef d’orchestre. Away!” 

The new leader of the band hurried away as the chorus trooped 
in, and Anna Carolla followed- them into their dressing-room. 
There she soon donned her stage dress, and slipped away to watch 
the house filling, and, above all, to hear every note of the exquisite 
overture to ‘‘ Oberon.” 

How fast every place was filling from floor to gallery! The 
auditorium was one blaze of splendour; and as she gazed, the poor, 
friendless chorus singer: whose dramatic talent and splendid voice 
ought, if she had only the fortune to get the first lift, to place her 
high in the lyric stage: wondered sadly if such chance would ever 
come to her; if not, Carl’s father would never consent to their 
marriage. And now the whole house rose as the Emperor entered 
his box, splendidly dressed, glittering with jewels of rarest value, 
which flashed a thousand rays as he bowed right and left with his 
usual courteous grace. Then the band struck up the overture, and 
with the last bar the curtain drew up. 

Flitting here and there during the performance, with eyes and ears 
for everything, the manager noticed the Imperial visitor indicating to 
a gentleman beside him someone in the chorus. It was Anna 
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Carolla, whose beauty had attracted his eye, whose rich voice his 
ear had caught above and through all the others. 

The first act went splendidly, and the second act soon com- 
menced ; but Fate had decreed that it should never be played out 
that night. Half way through, as the manager, pleased and com- 
placent, was quietly standing back in one of the wings, he suddenly 
felt his arm grasped, and turned sharply to see Anna Carolla’s 
lovely face, so full of determination and character, at his side. 

“‘ Hush,” she said, very low and quietly, “‘ make no exclamations, 
but go and see to it before it gains or is discovered. The theatre 
is on fire somewhere back of the greenroom. The company can 
leave by the stage door. Go.” 

“But, child, if there is the least hint of alarm, look at that house. 
They will be crushed to death in their terror and crowding to get 
out.” 

“‘ Listen,” said the Italian, in the same calm, self-contained manner. 
“Send the call-boy to tell the doorkeeper to order each one as they 
pass out to depart quickly. I will clear the house quietly.” 

“You do ¢hat/” 

“Yes: here is the boy; send him, and clear out the company ; 
I will do my part.” 

The manager blindly obeyed the strong will and steady purpose 
of the master-mind: as people in emergency generally do, what- 
ever their relative positions in the world. 

Anna Carolla passed on to the stage; and advancing at once to 
the footlights, stood for one moment, her tall, commanding form and 
beautiful head drawn erect, unflinchingly facing that crowd, meeting 
full even the astonished gaze of the Emperor himself, and the won- 
dering look of her lover in the orchestra below her. 

Then she said, in a voice not loud, but clear as a bell, with 
cool steady authority in every measured accent : 

‘Tam here by the manager’s orders. His Imperial Majesty has 
been robbed to-night of a rare diamond, and the thief is in the 
house. Everyone,” and the speaker’s dark eyes swept the audience 
from gallery to pit, “‘isat once to withdraw quietly, and in order; 
anyone attempting to remain will be immediately arrested. The 
band will also retire at once.” Even as she spoke, her ear, painfully 
strung for the sound, could hear the warm hum of flames from the 
back ; but unmoved she stepped back, swept a deep obeisance to the 
audience and Emperor, and the curtain fell. 

The Emperor instantly left his box, whispering to the gentleman 
to whom he had before pointed out Anna Carolla: ‘‘ There is 
something behind all this. Iam not robbed. Send Colonel Berg- 
mann round to summon the manager to our carriage door.” 

Meanwhile, the vast crowd filtered rapidly, in quiet order and 
in safety out, only learning at the door, as they were hurried away, 
the awful death by fire or crushing from which the brave and quick- 
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witted girl had saved them. The last few to leave the auditorium 
smelt the fire and heard the crackling of flames, and hurried wildly, 
spreading the alarm. But the terrible cry of fire came too late to do 
mischief, and once outside, the police and soldiery, under the cool 
directions of the Emperor himself, kept order. And though the 
flames mounted at first, Anna’s timely discovery, and the energetic 
measures taken, forced the fire under. In less than an hour and 
a half it was completely drenched out, and the mutilated Opera 
House left in charge of the police. 

Then, and not till then, did the Emperor dismount from the horse 
he had used and return to his carriage. As he did so, he paused 
suddenly. 

‘“‘ Bergmann, see ! there goes that Italian girl herself, leaning on the 
arm of the young fellow who led the band so splendidly to-night. 
Go see who and what they are.” Colonel Bergmann departed to 
obey the order, and the Emperor drove off. 

The next day the whole story was in the government organ, with 
an intimation, “inspired” of course from that quarter, that His 
Imperial Majesty had graciously caused inquiries to be made about 
the young chorus singer. 

A few days later, old Herr Rosenfeldt received an official intima- 
tion that his gifted son Carl, and his fiancée, Anna Carolla, were 
both under Imperial protection, and their marriage was desired to 
take place as immediately as possible, the Emperor dowering the 
bride. The manager also received a similar intimation through 
Colonel Bergmann, that his late chorus singer was to be brought for- 
ward, and advertised for the reopening of the opera as Madame 
Carolla-Rosenfeldt. 


Once more the élite of gay Vienna crowded the Opera House to 
witness the début of the new singer, as Agata in “ Der Freischiitz.” 
The moment she came on she was received with a furore which 
might well make Carl Rosenfeldt proud of his beautiful young wife ; 
and if for Royalty was her grateful glance and sweeping salute, for 
him was the smile in the soft dark eyes that met his for one second. 

When the curtain fell, the new star was called for and showered 
with bouquets from many a distinguished hand : but from the Imperial 
box was flung one in which lay nestled a costly bracelet, in the centre 
of which blazed a diamond of rare value and beauty. 

“‘That fire has made our fortune, Carl,” his young wife said, 
smiling, as they drove home. 

‘‘Nay, Anna, your own courage and quickness,” answered Carl 
Rosenfeldt. ‘That was a diamond rarer than the Imperial gift.” 

And he was right. 
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THE FATE OF THE FOSBROOKES. 
P By Mrs. G. LINN2£US BANKS. 
HOUGH possessed of no actual patent of nobility, the 
Fosbrookes of Fosbrooke Manor held their heads as high, 
and were as proud of their long pedigree, as any baronet in the 
county. And with good cause; so many intermarriages with right 
noble dames were emblazoned on that roll, so broad were the acres 
over which the Squire held manorial and territorial sway, so fine 
a specimen of Tudor architecture was his grand old mansion, that 
the lord of the manor it represented might well be pardoned if he 
boasted the blue blood which had come to him through successive 
maternal veins, and forgot that he held no other lordship. 

The Fosbrookes of Fosbrooke, however, were not given to 
boasting. They had been squires of the land for so many genera- 
tions that their position was assured, and needed no trumpet-tongue 
to proclaim it. I am myself a Fosbrooke, and perhaps inherit the 
old leaven, if I inherit nothing more. 

For it happens, I am but the descendant of a degenerate and 
disowned Fosbrooke, who struck a deadly blow at the family pride, 
and my name—neither Rupert nor Reginald, but blunt, plain John, 


. Barrister-at-Law—may be found on the lintels of a door in-the Inner 


Temple : and three months ago Fosbrooke Manor was known to me 
only through tradition. 

My grandfather’s grandfather, so I have been told, was the Squire’s 
second son, and destined for the army in accordance with established 
precedent. But he, Rupert, had no mind to gird a warrior’s sword 
upon his thigh. He had watched the family portraits grow warm 
and life-like under the hand of Gainsborough ; had gone with the 
artist into the woods and terraced gardens, in quest of fitting back- 
grounds ; and, lingering by his side, the longing grew within himself 
to be a painter, and reproduce on the lifeless canvas the loveliness of 
life and nature. Unknown to Squire or Dame, their son sketched by 
Gainsborough’s side ; and he, proud of his art, fostered the youth’s 
enthusiasm, all unwitting of mischief. 

Thus it chanced that when the rising painter returned to the 
metropolis, after a prolonged stay in the ancient Manor House, he 
left behind a pupil lorging to emulate his master, as well as a group 
of pictures in the oaken gallery. 

Then it was discovered that Rupert dabbled in pigments ; but so 
long as he only handled his brush for amusement, he might copy the 
old pictures on the walls, group together cottage children, or case a 
groom in armour from the staircase, and transfer to the panels of his 
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chamber his crude imaginings of art, with no further token of dis- 
approbation than the contemptuous laughter of his father and brother, 
who regarded a fox’s brush as a trophy, but a painter’s as the mere 
tool of a craftsman. Yet the very taunts and sarcasms which followed 
the young laggard in the hunting-field, the unsportsmanlike shot in 
woods or stubble, drove him for refuge to the solitude of his own 
chamber, and for solace to the art contemned by those around him. 

But not until Rupert declined to be a soldier did opposition 
culminate and wrath grow fierce. In vain did the good mother 
plead with son and sire; in vain did Reginald urge his brother to 
renounce his degrading pursuit as a slur on their ancient lineage and 
escutcheon, holding up the army as the only outlet for a Fosbrooke. 

Rupert was as persistent as his elder brother, as resolute as his 
father was vehement ; all argumentation ending with the same resolve : 
*¢ T will zot lay down my paint brush for a sword.” 

‘*‘ Then by heaven I’ll make a bonfire of your painting rattletraps ! 
No son of mine shall spend his days in daubing canvas to disgrace 
us all!” cried the old Squire in his wrath. 

Presently there was a great blaze in the courtyard, that seemed to 
flame again in the dark eyes of Rupert, who stood in the doorway 
with knitted brows and folded arms, a fire kindling in his heart as all 
his treasures went to feed the holocaust. 

His lip curled. ‘‘ Ay, burn them, an’ you will; I shall be a 
painter notwithstanding.” 

‘You paint no more in Fosbrooke Manor, Master Rupert,” re- 
plied his father, with decision. ‘‘ There is your commission, take it 
or leave it. But if you leave it you quit Fosbrooke at once and for 
ever. See then if brush or sword be best to fight your way with.” 

“You may cast the commission among the burning rattletraps,” 
retorted the young man proudly. ‘“TI’ll none of it. You have 
kindled a fire to destroy, and it will die in ashes; but the fire of 
genius is unquenchable, and that creates.” 

‘*No weeping, madam,” shouted the Squire, as Dame Fos- 
brooke’s kerchief went to her tearful eyes. ‘‘ Let him carry his genius 
elsewhere. He paints no more under this roof. And look you, sir,” 
he called after Rupert, who was following his distressed mother, “ if 
ever you put a living foot on this threshold whilst I’m above ground, 
I'll have you pitched out neck and crop, you ungrateful whelp.” 

Reginald stood apart, but made no sign of interposition. Rupert 
turned. ‘At your bidding, sir, I go. Fosbrooke Manor is now no 
place for me. But, living or dead, I shall come back to my home 
some day, and none shall say me nay when next I paint beneath its 
roof.” 

He sought his sorrowing mother, and clung to her embrace, but, 
proud and persistent as his kin, tore himself away. In half an hour 
he was on the road to London, with naught but what his steed could 
carry, and his mother’s tearful blessing. 


~ 
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Squire Fosbrooke closed the chamber of his degenerate son, and 
the avenues of his heart. He made a will in which he utterly re- 
nounced him, and thenceforth woe betide the luckless wight who 
dared to speak of Rupert in his hearing. 

He had been his favourite child, the son of his age—a posse of 
. girls had come between Reginald and him—and the wrench made in 
a moment of anger set his heart-strings quivering for ever. But 
a Fosbrooke of Fosbrooke was never known to yield where the family 
honour was concerned, and silence as of the grave closed over Rupert’s 
name within the shadow of the Manor. If ever a whisper reached 
the mother’s ear that he had found a welcome in Gainsborough’s 
studio, the whisper never had an echo from her lips. The Squire, 
once bluff and hearty, grew stern—the blow he had dealt at his boy 
had fallen on himself. 

Nothing was heard of Rupert for many years. His sisters married 
and went their several ways to distant homes. Reginald alone was 
left. Then he took to himself a wife, and grandchildren ran in and 
out of the tapestried rooms with a pleasant patter on the oaken floors, 
and climbed the old Squire’s knee, and won smiles from the sad- 
eyed grandmother, who sighed so heavily as she watched their childish 
gambols. 

The seasons came and went. It was the tenth anniversary of the 
day on which a prejudiced father drove forth his son (as stubborn as 
himself) to shape a future in an untried world. Ten years since 
Rupert, with the double fire of genius and obstinacy in his eye, rode 
away down the long beech avenue without one backward glance at 
battlements or mullioned window to stir the deeper emotions of his 
soul and change his purpose. 

Squire Fosbrooke and his heir had been out with the hounds 
since dawn. The London carrier’s waggon creaked slowly along a 
by-lane to the back of the great house, and there surrendered a 
square, unwieldy, flat packing-case, over which conjecture wasted 
‘itself, until the white-haired dame, yielding less to the curiosity of 
her grandchildren and their mother, Lady Annabel, than to some un- 
conquerable impulse within herself, gave orders for the forcing of 
the lid. Whatever lay within was covered by a thick cloth, on which 
was inscribed in bold characters : 


‘¢RuPERT FOSBROOKE’S ADDITION TO THE FAMILY PorTRAITs.” 


The elder lady blanched to her very lips. With gesture rather 
than word she ordered the removal of the cover the while the children 
crowded round in wonderment, and Lady Annabel drew herself up 
disdainfully. 

There, limned by no tyro, the discarded son of the house looked 
out from the canvas, older, manlier, nobler than of old, palette and 
brushes in hand, a fine boy’s head before him on an easel ; and by 
his side, with fingers lightly resting on his shoulder, a woman lovely as 
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a painter’s dream. No need the written legend to declare that 
Rupert’s wife and son were also there pourtrayed ; or that his had 
been the artist hand. 

“Rupert Fosbrooke, Maud his wife, and Rupert his son,” read 
Reginald’s eldest boy. ‘‘ Why, grandmother, who are they ?” 

‘* Your uncle, and your aunt and cousin, child,” sobbed the bereaved 
old lady in broken accents, whilst the servants drew respectfully apart 
and whispered beneath their breath. Lady Annabel plucked her 
children away, saying : 

“Uncle and aunt, forsooth! They are neither kith nor kin of 
mine, boy. No common painter’s doll-faced wife claims affinity 
with me!” 

“Lady Annabel,” said the elder, gathering up her form, 
“ Rupert Fosbrooke is my dear son. I never disowned him. I will 
not disown the fair mate he has chosen. He would never stoop to 
one unworthy.” 

“Stoop! He had sunk to the portrait-painter’s level ere he 
wedded his master’s niece. I heard so much, madam, when I was 
last in town.” So saying, Lady Annabel swept away to give her 
little ones a lesson in pride of birth, and obliterate, if possible, the 
pictured relatives from remembrance. 

Lady Annabel was no favourite with the old servants, and dark- 
eyed Rupert had been. 

Reverently they obeyed Dame Fosbrooke’s behest, and carrying 
the picture into the long dining-room, set it upright against the 
tapestried wall by the side of the carved buffet. 

As the Squire entered with a troop of hungry hunting friends, the 
picture caught his sight. For a few moments he stood gazing upon 
it with changing colour and breath that came and went; then, raising 
the whip he held, he struck at the figures fiercely, whilst he demanded 
hoarsely who had dared to brave him thus; and bade the servants 
haul it forth and burn it. 

There was a bonfire blazing in the yard whilst the Squire and his 
friends supped, and Lady Annabel looked on with stern satisfaction 
from an upper window. But the packing-case alone was burned. The 
picture itself had been quietly smuggled into the closed chamber of 
the artist, and the good dame’s secret was well kept : not for fee or 
reward, but for love of Barbara Fosbrooke and her youngest born. 

Four years Dame Barbara kept that secret, along with others, in 
her heart ; and then, lying on her death-bed, she broke the long 
silence and prayed that Rupert might be summoned to close her 
dying eyes. 

It may be that the Squire was likewise wearying for a sight of his 
discarded son, and only lacked a pretext for his recall, for he was no 
longer obdurate. No doubt in his hidden soul he had long repented 
his hasty orders anent the picture, and blamed the too-obedient 

_ executants of his will. With barely a show of hesitation he consented, 
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but Reginald and Lady Annabel, too crafty to demur, too proud to 
own a painter for a brother, threw obstacles in the way. ‘There was 
no clue to the vagabond’s whereabouts.” 

From a locket worn concealed the feeble mother produced a tiny 
slip of paper. It held Rupert Fosbrooke’s name and address. Here 
was an unlooked-for revelation. Annabel and Reginald exchanged 
glances. 

“Ah! this implies correspondence. I presume, sir, you had no 
knowledge of any communication with my brother.” 

Once this would have been a spark on tow. It passed unheeded. 
All the Squire seemed to hear was his wife’s appeal for haste ; which 
his own voice seconded on her account, he said. Himself wrote a 
hurried letter of recall. At once Reginald became officiously active. 
He despatched a trusty messenger with the missive ; so trusty, that 
he failed to return before the dame’s ears were closed to any message 
he might bring. 

Days went by. The white-haired Squire paced the corridors as 
anxiously expectant as the sick lady in the state bed. But the shifty 
or irritable answers of Reginald to her enquiries had aroused suspicion 
of treachery. 

As the end drew nigh, she insisted on being carried to Rupert’s 
chamber as the only chance of seeing the face of her lost son. 

They thought her mind was wandering. Her meaning was clear 
enough to them all when her chair was placed in front of Rupert’s 
picture, which yet bore the mark of the Squire’s whip across its 
surface. 

Not more eagerly did Barbara Fosbrooke’s filming eyes trace the 
well-remembered lineaments of her banished son than did those of 
the old Squire, in whom affection had seemed so long dead ; whilst 
Reginald and Annabel looked lost in amazement. 

Life’s fire relit in Barbara’s wan features as she gazed: strength 
came to her anew. She kissed the Squire’s brown hand as the other 
dashed from his eyes the fast-gathering tears; and then marking the 
scowl on Reginald’s swart face as he slunk behind her chair, she 
lifted up her withered right hand, and extending it towards the 
picture, said impressively, in a voice which seemed to have gathered 
preternatural strength for the effort: ‘‘ Rupert, my son, I call and 
thou dost not answer; I have longed for thee and thou dost not 
come. But thou shalt come, and thou and thine be masters of 
Fosbrooke when treachery has done its worst. I cannot die in my 
bed for lack of thy presence. But if there be treachery, let those 
who kept thee back answer it, for never shall a Fosbrooke die in his 
bed till the lost be recalled, and younger and elder join hands in 
love and friendship under the old roof-tree. . 

“ And mark you, Reginald! my curse shall cling to him who dares 
destroy or disturb the picture I have preserved and cherished, the 


solace of my old age.” 
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The flickering flame was spent. Barbara Fosbrooke fell back in 
her chair ; and there, with the painted eyes of son, grandson, and 
daughter-in-law fixedly set upon her, she closed her own for ever. 

He “would never set living foot in Fosbrooke Manor again ” was 
the verbal message said to come from Rupert: and the old man 
winced as he listened, for the words were his own—never forgotten, 
it seemed, by either. He had no doubts of the messenger’s fidelity ; 
no thought of duplicity in his eldest-born. He accepted the answer 
as final; made no second attempt at reconciliation; never again 
mentioned Rupert’s name. But from that hour a change fell upon 
him. All his old sports were neglected. Reginald might hunt and 
shoot, and fill the manor-house with roystering squires: he kept him- 
self aloof, and would pace the long corridor between his own 
chamber and Rupert’s by the hour together, not seldom turning into 
the unused room and lingering there alone with his regretful 
memories. ; 

The servants said he was bewitched; and Reginald threatened to 
‘burn Rupert’s picture in earnest, since it seemed like to turn his 
father’s brain. And no doubt he would have carried his threat into 

execution but for an appalling incident which made the very room 
-and all within a terror to him. 

The only sport to which the Squire had clung was angling. It was 
quiet, and all noise and bluster had, as it were, died out of his life. 
Reginald strode in and about with heavy tread and resonant tones ; 
he came and went as silently as the silver hairs fell from his thinning 
scalp ; and sat in the shade of the alders and willows by the moat- 
‘side, heedless of the flight of time. At first his youngest grandson 
bore him constant company, and fished by his side with a willow- 
wand for a rod, prattling in boy fashion, with or without reply. 

One memorable evening, as Lady Annabel was about to retire for 
the night, and the housekeeper bore a lamp before her along the 
corridor, they saw a pale light streaming under the closed door of 
Rupert’s room: then there was a moan, and a fall. 

Both women screamed ; Reginald and a troop of servants rushed 
up the wide staircase. The latter hung back when told the cause 
of alarm, but Reginald dashed open the door and found, as he had 
expected, his father lying senseless on the floor. 

But where was the light the pair had seen? There was only the 
lamp in the housekeeper’s hand! And the servants whispered among 
themselves. 

The Squire was raised and after a time revived. But he would 
give no explanation as to what had caused his swoon. 

From that night, however, he would have no companion when he 
went to fish; sending his grandson back, kindly but peremptorily. 
He assigned no reason; and when the child cried, his lady mother 
encouraged him to disobey. His grandfather drove him back; 

but one day when so dismissed, he refused to depart, and then 
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the Squire gave up his sport altogether, warning the boy not to go 
near the moat alone. 

The warning was disregarded. Before many days were gone, a 
slimy and dripping form was drawn from the moat, and Lady Annabel, 
wringing her hands, accused the old man of having murdered her 
boy. And the Squire turned mournfully away—but answered her 
never a word. 

A month or more elapsed. Squire Fosbrooke came not to the 
breakfast-board. House and grounds were searched. He was found 
at last, lifeless, before the painting of his banished son. 

Reginald, now lord of the manor, shut up the room once more, 
and kept the key. It was a needless precaution. From the time 
that Mistress Hope, the housekeeper, had confided to the steward 
that Rupert the painter had died in London the very night the old 
Squire was found senseless before his picture—from that time 
superstitious awe locked the door without a key. The old Squire, 
and he alone, would approach it night or day. 

His death there confirmed the evil repute of the chamber, and 
Dame Fosbrooke’s dying words were repeated under breath through 
house and village. 

Mistress Hope having long rebelled against the rule of Lady 
Annabel, retired on the pension left by the Squire. 

In less than a couple of years Reginald Fosbrooke was pitched 
clean over the neck of his hunter, and Lady Annabel was left a 
widow, to reign supreme at the Manor during the three years of the 
heir’s minority. 

Then the steward followed Mrs. Hope to London, and, though 
late in life, they made a match of it. They did more: they rescued 
Rupert Fosbrooke’s wife and son from the poverty into which they 
were falling. 

When the picture scheme of reconciliation had failed, Rupert grew 
bitter and angry with himself for having made the advance. But 
when, through Mrs. Hope, he heard of his mother’s death, and the 
haughty answer Reginald’s messenger had conveyed to the Manor as 
from him, grief and vengeance alternated in his breast, and in the 
turmoil he could not paint, and disappointed his patrons. A brain 
fever set in, and he died execrating his brother Reginald, and threat- 
ening to haunt him and his until the wrong was righted. 

Maud, the unfortunate painter’s widow, though too proud to appeal 
to her haughty sister-in-law, was not too proud to accept the home 
made for her and her son Rupert by the faithful steward and his wife ; 
who, in their turn, felt it only an honour to devote to the service 
of a Fosbrooke the money they had saved in other Fosbrooke service. 
They lived to see the younger Rupert married, and impressed on 
him for his descendants this record of family history and estrange- 
ment, coupled with the doom hanging over the elder branch of the 
family ; insisting that in some secret manner every fatality which 
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befell a Fosbrooke had been mysteriously foretold or previsioned 
within the haunted chamber of the discarded son. 

So the story was handed down to me, with an addition of 
casualties by flood and field which had carried off the Fosbrookes, 
either in infancy or age, and which were only to be averted when 
the elder Fosbrooke extended the right hand of fellowship to the 
younger, and Rupert’s heirs became masters of the Manor. 

My grandfather believed this implicitly. As for myself, I was 
born in a sceptical and practical age, and have had to fight my own 
way so sturdily, I have had no leisure to waste on the ghostly traditions 
of by-gone ancestors in a remote manor-house. 

So it might have been to the end of the chapter but for a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances which, to say the least, were 
remarkable. 


II. 


My friend Stretton, the solicitor, of Clement’s Inn, to whom I owe 
whatever success I have made, came to my chambers in the Temple 
one summer day in unusual haste for him, and handed me a lengthy 
brief and a stiff retaining fee, saying: ‘‘ There, run your eye over 
that! If you can talk the jury over to give our clients a verdict, 
your fortune’s made!” and he gave me a quick tap on the shoulder. 

I had taken up the paper languidly. ‘* Myers v. Fosbrooke.” 

With a quickening thrill I ran my eye rapidly over the brief and 
soon made myself master of the contents. 

The client I was called upon to defend was Charles Fosbrooke, 
of Fosbrooke Manor: our opponent, the plaintiff, a neighbouring 
landowner. The cause simply this. 

Taree of the Squire’s children hai been drowned by the upsetting 
of a small skiff on the moat. He at once vowed no more lives 
should be given up to its greedy waters, and set about its drainage. 
In so doing he unavoidably diverted the current of a small water- 
course known as the Fosse-brook, to the alleged detriment and 
damage of the plaintiff’s property. 

Had the plaintiff not been litigious the case might have been 
compromised at the outset, when the Squire offered compensation 
to Sir Joseph Myers. 

By a strange coincidence, a letter lay open on my table before me, 
containing overtures from the opposite side, wherein my supposed 
hereditary antagonism to the Fosbrookes of the Manor was openly 
relied on as a reason why they should retain me as counsel, and 
I rejoice to hold their brief. 

It is possible to have too low an estimate of human nature. 
Why should I, John Fosbrooke, exercise such gifts as I possessed in 
order to oppose my own distant kin, who had never done me a 
personal wrong ? 
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I had just declined the plaintiff's brief, when Mr. Stretton put his 
head in at the door. I showed him the letter and my reply. 

It remained for me to prove black was white, or, to suffer a non- 
suit. There is something in the old adage that “blood is thicker 
than water.” I resolved to do my utmost for our client, in spite of 
dead-and-gone feuds. I threw myself into the case, ransacking legal 
records for points and precedents. 

A day or two had elapsed. Leaving the Temple in the forenoon 
I encountered Stretton in the gateway, just as I was turning into 
Fleet Street. He caught me by the button-hole and invited me to 
luncheon with him. As I hesitated, a light basket-phzeton containing 
a gentleman and lady, with a small page in dark livery behind, drove 
under Temple Bar and stopped in front of us. 

“‘ By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Stretton, and almost before the words 
left his lips the page was at the horse’s head, and the gentleman, 
whose eyes and hair were black as my own, and who struck me as a 
disagreeable likeness of myself—but not a bad-looking fellow on 
the whole—had jumped out, throwing the reins to the lady, as lovely 
a young brunette as it had been my fate to meet, with eyes as soft 
and melancholy as her companion’s were eager and fiery. 

With barely a word of apology to me, he drew the solicitor aside 
and began in a hurried voice I could not choose but hear. 

‘“‘What’s this your clerk tells me, Mr. Stretton? Do you know 
into what hands you have committed our case? This Mr. John 
Fosbrooke —— ” 

“Is a very rising young barrister—could not be in better hands,” 
interrupted the lawyer imperturbably. 

‘He claims kinship with the Fosbrookes of Fosbrooke, sir. There 
is an old feud between his branch of the family and ours. You 
must withdraw the brief at any cost. He will ruin our cause. In 
my father’s name I insist on the withdrawal of the brief!” This 
in answer to Mr. Stretton’s visible protest. 

I thought it quite time to interfere. As haughtily as himself I 
stepped forward. ‘ Mr. Reginald Fosbrooke, I presume.” 

His bow said “Ay, and who on earth are you ?” 

“Your brief, sir, and my retaining fee, shall be in Mr. Stretton’s 
office in less than twenty minutes. There is no need to withdraw 
the case—I throw it up.” And I turned on my heel under the archway. 
I met my clerk on his way to dinner and sent him back flying for 
the offending brief and Stretton’s cheque, which lay unchanged in 
my drawer. I had heard Stretton’s remonstrance as I went, and 
the other’s annoyed response. 

I had barely taken three steps after my clerk, when a crash and a 
shriek called me back. Reginald Fosbrooke was lying stunned on 
the pavement, the page was scrambling to his feet, a bystander had 
caught the affrighted horse, the carriage-wheel was crashing in 
collision with a cab, and the lovely occupant was in imminent peril. 
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Darting forward, I managed to extricate the lady from the pheton 
before the plunging animal had made a total wreck of it. 

She seemed as lifeless as the man on the ground. My clerk was 
back by this time. Shouting to him to bring a doctor to my cham- 
bers, and to Stretton to have his prostrate client conveyed thither, I 
hurried forward with the insensible girl in my strong arms, and placed 
her in my own chair. The couch had soon another occupant. 

*€ This will be quieter than a shop,” I whispered to Stretton, ‘and 
we can keep the crowd out eve.” He nodded a sort of dazed assent. 

Before a doctor reached us my charge had revived. And then, her 
distress over her ‘‘dear brother,” her ‘dear Reggy,” was pitiable 
to witness. 

I did my best to console her, and to assure her that her brother 
was not dead, only stunned, and would doubtless recover shortly ; 
and, as she turned her liquid eyes in thanks on mine, I felt there was 
one Fosbrooke who could never be my enemy. 

A couple of hours went by before Reginald Fosbrooke gave a 
sign of returning animation. The doctor had muttered something of 
concussion of the brain, and internal injury from the horse’s hoof; 
insisted on quiet, forbade removal, and, aside to Stretton and me, 
suggested telegraphing to friends. 

Barbara—I could almost have guessed her name had not the 
injured man murmured it, as she knelt beside him in sobbing agony 
—caught the suggestion and remarked simply—so simply that I am 
sure the doctor thought her wits were wandering—‘ There is no 
need: they will already know of this catastrophe at home.” 

They must have had a telegraph of their own, swifter than that of 
science! Surely enough, before the close of the afternoon Squire 
Fosbrooke—who must have been on the road before our message 
was despatched—stood by the side of his eldest son, and clasped my 
hand with grateful earnestness as that of a stranger, saying he was 
glad he had found him alive. He was a grave, dignified, but not 
haughty man, preternaturally old, and bent beneath the heavy burden 
of inexorable fate. 

He and his daughter took possession of my chambers with many 
courteous apologies for turning them into a hospital; apparently un- 
conscious that they were indebted to more than a chance namesake. 
Only the patient knew my antecedents ; and when, at the close of the 
week, he recognised me as his involuntary entertainer he grew irritably 
impatient to be removed. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, his gentle sister shed tears, his 
father, Mr. Stretton, and myself remonstrated. The heir of Fosbrooke 
was wilful. 

He was borne thence with the tenderest care ; but barely had he 
crossed the threshold than violent hemorrhage set in, and only a 
lifeless body was carried into the neighbouring hotel. A broken rib, 
displaced, had lacerated some internal organ. 
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Mourning did not arrest the law-suit. The Squire, ignorant of 
Reginald’s prohibition, wrung my hand at parting, and said he was 
sure his cause was in good hands. I had gone with them to the 
station, possibly drawn thither by the grateful thanks in Barbara 
Fosbrooke’s every tone and gesture. Then it occurred to the Squire 
that I might better understand how the case stood between him and 
Myers if I went over the grounds and tracked the Fosse-brook ; and 
he asked me to follow them down in time for his poor boy’s funeral. 

I went back to my chambers musing. Two strange events had 
come to pass. I, the descendant of Rupert the discarded, had been 
invited to the Manor. Moreover, I was in love with Barbara. 

The Manor House was a magnificent pile with a background of 
waving woods. Perhaps it was the presence of undertakers, and 
a crowd of funeral guests with mourning robes and faces, made me 
feel the interior so gloomy in its grandeur, notwithstanding the faint 
smile of Barbara and the courteous reception of Barbara’s mother. 

Was it chance that assigned to me, the latest comer in the crowded 
mansion, the apartment at the end of the corridor? I had followed 
the servant mechanically, nfy mind filled with Barbara’s greeting, and 
not his apologies ; but my rapid survey of the hastily prepared chamber 
set me thinking. 

A label outside the oaken door showed that it was set apart for 
“Lawyer Stretton’s friend.” The hurried and bewildered servants 
had no conception that they had shown Rupert Fosbrooke’s represen- 
tative into Rupert’s room. 

If I had had a doubt it was dispelled by the sight of a large pic- 
ture reared against the wall, from which three faces seemed to look 
at me through a veil of dust. 

I have not an atom of superstition in me—at least I had not then. 
It was rather with reverence than awe that I sacrificed my cambric 
handkerchief to the restoration of the picture. Then I was struck 
with the resemblance between my ancestor and myself; and wondered 
if any of the many assembled relatives would perceive it: never 
thinking how little was known of the faces I was scanning so 
minutely. 

Yet I think my appearance at the dinner-table did excite some 
curiosity, if furtive glances and whisperings were any index. Sombre 
dresses and long faces spoiled the meal for me. I was glad when I 
found myself back in my room in front of a wood fire kindled at my 
request ; and, taking advantage of the double doors, took out a cigar 
to make myself at home. 

There was a suggestiveness of damp and rheumatism about 
the heavy velvet-hung four-post bed. I declined its invitation, 
preferring to wrap myself in my travelling-rug and stretch my limbs 
on an antique couch at right angles with the hearth. A second cigar 
sent me to sleep, to dream of Barbara. _I awoke shivering, with an 
uneasy impression of a hand laid on my shoulder to arouse me. The 
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fire was almost out, the candles quite, but there was a light in the 
room, and—yes! in the very midst of that light stood Rupert the 
Painter, palette and brush in hand, painting away at a picture on 
his easel. 

I rubbed my eyes and gave myself a shake. The artist was still 
at work, and I saw the picture growing under his brush. It was an’ 
Alpine scene familiar to myself. Now figures appeared upon the 
canvas toilitig up the snowy ascent. The artist looks round at me,: 
and back:at his-canvas. I see delineated a broken rope, a shivered 
alpenstock, and a-figure slipping and falling headlong into a terrible: 

crevasse. 
“+ Again the. artist turns his head, and his dark eyes transfix me, 
The canvas is blank. Again the brush i is plied. Judge, jury, counsel, 
take their places. I see a brother barrister of long standing addressing 
the court, see him painted out ; and my very counterpart stands out 
in my very attitude in my most eloquent mood. I see the effect on the 
faces of judge and jury; it ischeering. The artist turns round and 
smiles. Picture, painter, easel, light, are gone! I am shivering in 
the dark, with barely a ray of moonlight straggling in through the 
windows. 

I give myself another shake, say I am an arrant -fool, conclude 
I have been dreaming, and compose myself to sleep again. 

Convinced, when I awaken in the morning,’ that I have been 
dreaming, I say nothing at the breakfast table of my broken rest, not 
caring to excite either alarm or ridicule. 

As Stretton and I return to town in the express the day after the 
funeral, I elicit from him that the Squire has another. son, now 
travelling in Switzerland, to whom, of course, the heirship will descend. 
After that, I fear Stretton has but a stupid companion’to the’ end of 
the journey. 

My survey of the moat, converted into a shrubbery, and the track 
of the watercourse in dispute, did not tell in my client’s interest. 
Nevertheless, I went into court with a conviction I should win, 
although I scouted the idea of being influenced by a dream. 

And,I was successful. The case was dismissed as litigious and 
vexatious, and when I shook hands with our client, he insisted on 
my returning with him to the Manor, and said I did honour to the 
name I bore. 

Other cases kept me in town until the end of term. Then I, 
John Fosbrooke, availed myself of the Squire’s invitation, and was 
welcomed ; Mrs. Fosbrooke offering many apologies for my being 
thrust into an unused room on my former visit. I protested I was 
perfectly satisfied, and thought it a pity so commodious a chamber 
should be left to me and the spiders. 

The lady sighed, and said no more. ‘This time I occupied the 
adjoining room, smaller, but well kept, and less antique in its appoint- 
ments. 
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The Squire took to me amazingly, and Barbara’s heart opened to 


« 


me; ‘[ehesitated how best to disclose my ancestry and propose for 
the sweet girl, when the whole fabric of my future was shaken by a 
: tele egram, from Switzerland. 
. agian I was staggered, and the whole family were overwhelmed. 
i Tt Nwas no time, for love proposals. tats 
1 volunteered a journey for the recovery 6f*thé body ;*saying that 
7 knew the precise spot. in which? he was lying? This*involved 
Fg explanation of what I called my dream. « 9 @ uns ‘ 
Pa “Dream! It was no dream,” cried Barbara and her acne. 
RG? altaneously. we Bescer 7% ° 
“But. who are you ?” fee the Pn Sa rising ton his ‘ak, 
“who have seen the spectral painter of-our house ? Rupert Fosbrooke 
+ “never, reveals the, future save to.one of his own near kin.” 
y answer. and its effect may be imagined. An avalanche could 
" s¢arcely have overwhelmed them more completely. The old Squire, 
his eyes suffused with tears, held out his hand to me. 
“This is no time to perpetuate feud,” said he. ‘“‘ Fate is too 
strong for us.” 
Need I add that I went to Switzerland and recovered the remains 
of the last heir of the elder Fosbrookes. 
But ere I took my departure, unknown to the family I spent a 
‘night in the haunted chamber, still inclined to be sceptical. I came 
out next morning converted. Once more the mountain scene was 
Painted before me, but I saw myself and guides recovering the lost, 
the means employed. 
other” picture was painted before me, and then the artist 
cag to-fling brushes and palette aside, and vanish with a 
benediction. 
I stand, with my now acknowledged relatives, by the grave of 
the Squire’s last son, and see his tears fall fast on the coffin-lid 
before, he turns away, and, grasping: my hand, calls’ a a 
sigh the heir of Fosbrooke Manor. - soteg Breds 
I ‘could hardly realise it then. I, can realise it now, as T Stand 
amid, 2, perfect bower of holly and evergreens at Christmas i in a 
pretty country church, and clasp the hand of Barbara before the 
altar, in that bond which for ever reunites the severed branches, 
and averts the fate of the Fosbrookes. 
And this. was the last picture shown to me—now a Fosbrooke of" 
Fosbrooke, a "picture of love and peace and goodwill at Christmas+ 
tide. 


Sete 
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THE WATER-NIXIE. 
A SWEDISH LEGEND. 


SILVERY waters sparkling gaily, golden sunshine bright and warm, 
Where the motes are dancing, glancing, and the water-nixies swarm, 
Where the snowy lilies, sleeping, lie upon the river’s breast, 

And the air is sweetly laden with the odours of the west, 

Clear and low come softly stealing strains of music to the shore : 

Do they come from earth or Heaven? we could listen evermore. 

At the sound the lark, enchanted, pauses on the upward wing, 

And a rev’rend father passing thinks he hears an angel sing, 

As the words are borne towards him, sinking now, and now they swell : 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” words that Christians love so well. 


Leaning on his staff he listens, and he gazes round to see 

Whence the voice and who the author of such wondrous minstrelsy. 

On the sparkling stream before him sits a tiny water-sprite, 

With a crimson cap surmounting wavy tresses soft and light. 

* Stay thy song, O being presumptuous ! know destruction is thy doom ; 
Not for such as thou the Saviour. Easier for this staff to bloom 

Than that thou should’st see Salvation.” Thus dissolved his happy dream, 
And the nixie, wildly weeping, threw his lyre in the stream. 


Then the priest pursued his journey with a self-complacent air. 
May’st thou never, rev’rend father, know the meaning of despair ! 
Lo! A wonder-working marvel ; see his staff so gnarled and old 
Bearing tender leaves and blossoms, which before his eyes unfold ! 
Know, O priest, ’tis not thy province to restrict the grace Diyine, 
Which is full and free and boundless, and admits no narrow line. 


Humbly did he learn the lesson that the blooming staff conveyed, 

And returned towards the river where the weeping nixie stayed. 

* Dost thou see this branch of blossoms? take the comfort that it gives ; 
Thus shall hope bud forth within thee, for thy blest Redeemer lives !” 


Bright and warm the golden sunbeams which upon the water play, 
And the nixie’s heart is happy, for the cloud has rolled away. 
Once again he tunes his lyre, and the woodland echo rings 
With the words of that sweet anthem that the water-spirit sings : 
“ T know—I know,” the echo bears it and repeats it to the shore, 
“ T know that my Redeemer liveth—liveth—liveth evermore !” 
E. L. 
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THREE HOURS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


HE incident I am about to relate occurred in Trinidad ; not the 
well-known Trinidad of the West Indies, but a little village in 
Southern Colorado, almost on the borders of New Mexico. The 
town, as the inhabitants call it, is situated in a valley in the moun- 
tains, and though shadowed and almost encircled by lofty peaks, is 
nearly 6,000 feet above the sea-level. It is already gaining reputa- 
tion as a health-giving resort for consumptive patients, and during 
my stay I saw some extraordinary cures effected through the dry, 
rarified mountain air. 

There was no pretence of fashion in Trinidad; there were no 
overbearing neighbouring towns to be guided by; the nearest rail- 
road was a hundred miles distant, and the only connecting link a stage- 
coach. The coach made periodical journeys from Pueblo to Santa 
Fé, stopping at Trinidad to substitute six wiry bronchos for the four 
horses by which it had been drawn: for it had to climb through the 
Raton Pass before the next stage was accomplished. American 
customs had not superseded -the quiet, languid Mexican life. 

Low adobe houses were ranged on each side of the narrow street, 
and in what was generally known as the Mexican quarter, swarthy 
black-haired women with shawl-covered heads might be seen through 
the day sitting,in groups upon the ground outside their homes. Most 
of them were plain, if not positively ugly, though here and there one, 
with perhaps pure Castillian blood in her veins, would redeem her 
sex from general condemnation by her striking beauty. They would 
sit for long hours in the warm sunshine, conversing in a Spanish 
patois with the soft liquid voices peculiar to their race. The men, 
with broad sombreros and loose garments, with revolver and knife 
at side, and with huge spurs hung with bells, lounged through the 
street, cigarette in mouth, as listless and as light-hearted as their 
sefioritas. 

North, south, and west, giant peaks formed an almost impassable 
barrier, but to the east a singular contrast was presented. On that 
side there stretched, for hundreds of miles, a vast level plain, which 
gradually became undulating in character, and then formed the 
fertile prairies of Kansas and Missouri. A little stream, which 
the Spanish discoverers—always fond of names savouring of their 
religion—had called the Purgatoire, broke from the hills, and flowed 
through the village. On its banks grew the sweet-scented acacia, 
the locust, and the cottonwood, and over them the wild hop trailed 
and hung from the branches in graceful festoons. An arroya, or 
watercourse, crossed the main street, but it was dry except 
when the clouds lowered over Fisher’s Peak, and discharged their 
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vapourous contents in a cataract of rain. Then the water rushed 
down, carrying away bridges and embankments, tearing large rocks 
from their beds, and doing damage which it would take months to 
repair. 

The arroya was spanned by a rough wooden bridge, over which 
passed long bull-trains, consisting of, perhaps, a dozen waggons, 
each drawn by eight or ten long-horned bullocks, on their way 
with provisions to Tuos, or Santa Fé, or Chihuahua. Now 
and then an ambulance would pass through from Fort Union, 
or a company of rough Indian fighters, fresh from a skirmish with 
the wily Apaches. Occasionally the Indians would scare the 
villagers, make a raid among the widely-scattered flocks and herds, 
and if in a good humour would retire to their fastnesses satisfied 
with the damage they had caused. 

Except these occasional visitors and a stray invalid or traveller, 
Trinidad appeared to the new comer a place far away from the 
world of rushing, heedless American life—just as we sometimes 
find a quaint little English village, where the daily paper is rarely 
seen, the telegraph unknown, and pigs and crops form the staple 
subjects of conversation. But beneath the outward calm and health 
which appear to reign in such spots there sometimes exists a deep 
local canker, undermining and destroying the vigorous, but quiet, 
life. Perhaps it may yield to homceopathic treatment, but it often 
requires remedies almost as dangerous as the disease. Trinidad, 
with all its lovely scenery, its loneliness, and its seeming immobility, 
teemed with a life which threatened to make quiet existence impos- 
sible. -The element of discord had been introduced into it by the 
increasing American population. From its solitary position and the 
close vicinity of a territory with different laws, it was becoming the 
home of lawless refugees, who fled from the justice which might 
overtake them in a more accessible region. 

My first experience of this danger occurred only a fortnight after 
my arrival. 

I had just returned from dinner, which in that district is taken at 
the primitive hour of noon, and had settled comfortably to work, 
when I heard several shots fired, apparently within a few yards of the 
building, and saw men running towards the Mexican part of the 
village. Hastily strapping my revolver on my side, I followed them. 
A few steps brought me to a knot of men gathered around something 
lying upon one of the rocky foothills at the base of the great peak. 
Forcing my way through the throng I found the reason of their hurry. 
At my feet was the body of a tall stalwart man, whose athletic form 
was remarkable even in that region of powerful men. He was quite 
dead, though scarcely three minutes had elapsed since the firing was 
heard. A hurried examination showed how sure had been the aim 
of his antagonist: he had been pierced by three bullets, either of 
which would have taken the life of the strongest man in the territory. 
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On the breast of his coarse blue woollen shirt was a small round 
stain scarcely larger than a half-crown, and a narrower inspection dis- 
closed the tiny hole through which the ball had pierced to his heart. 
Another even less conspicuous wound was visible in his breast, while 
a third shot had penetrated his back. Finding himself sorely wounded 
he had turned to fly, and then the last pitiless aim had been taken. 
Although the target had been a human body the men around the 
victim could not help admiring and commenting on the marvellous 
accuracy of the aim taken, though all were good shots, and one or two 
of the bystanders were said to be able to hit a “‘ nickel,” or five-cent- 
piece, at twenty paces with the revolver. 

There was something, however, to think of besides the accuracy of 
the shooting. Who had committed the deed, and where had he fled, 
were the questions which arose among the now excited crowd. Soon 
aman was descried running at some distance from the spot, and 
evidently trying to conceal himself by the inequalities of the ground. 
His haste availed him naught ; there was no thick timber or brush in 
which he could hide, no friend’s house close at hand in which he 
might find a temporary refuge. The marshal, an officer whose duties 
correspond with those of an inspector of police in this country, but 
with greater powers, had by this time arrived, and started on horse- 
back, with another man, to capture the fugitive. He was soon over- 
taken, and commanded to halt. He threw one look at his pursuers, 
and made a movement towards his weapon, but was peremptorily 
ordered to hold his hands above his head. Seeing that with his half- 
emptied revolver he would have little chance of success against two 
men armed with repeating rifles, he halted and complied. To dis- 
mount and bind his hands was the work of a moment, and then he was 
led into the village. The jail being insecure, it was decided that he 
should be locked in a house and guarded by two men until it was 
settled what course of action should be pursued. 

The cause of the murder was soon ascertained. Barnard O’Neil, 
or Barney, as he was familiarly called, a jovial, popular Irishman, had 
claimed a piece of Government land in the village. The United 
States law gives to every citizen the privilege of entering into pos- 
session of a stated amount of Government soil upon complying with 
certain easily-fulfilled conditions, He may acquire a small plot of 
town land, or, according to circumstances, a farm of 80, 160, or 320 
acres. But the claimant must improve the land within a fixed period 
to show his bond fide intention to apply it to his own use. Within a 
month from the day on which he claimed the land he must fence it, 
or break the sod, or lay the foundations of a house, or do other neces- 
sary work to prove that he has entered into actual possession. If 
he fail in this, the land reverts to the Government, and is free to any 
new applicant. Such is the law, but its stipulations are often unful- 
filled, and anyone taking advantage of the neglect by “ jumping the 
claim,” as it is called, is apt to fare badly in that freest of free countries 
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Barnard O’Neil, as I said before, had “‘ taken up” a town lot, but 
had failed to make his title good, and another Irishman, William 
Dennis, had “jumped him,” and at once commenced work. The 
earlier claimant, seeing his proceedings, went to the spot to remonstrate, 
and a quarrel ensued. As usual in such cases, recourse was had to® 
the weapon always carried ; Dennis was quicker in his movements 
than his opponent, and fired with deadly aim, laying his adversary 
lifeless upon the soil which he thought his own. 

Such was the account given as we returned into the street. 

The letter, if not the spirit of the law, was partially acted up to: a jury 
was summoned, and a coroner’s inquest was held. During its pro- 
gress the townsmen gathered en masse in the street, for it was evident 
that the time had arrived when they must either administer justice 
with their own hands or permit lawless desperadoes to exert undis- 
turbed sway throughout the district. Up to that time brawls termi- 
nating in bloodshed had been of frequent occurrence. The few officers 
of justice had been set at defiance. When aman killed another he 
was only required to retire into the country fora short time. He 
might visit his friends, see that the stock on his ranch were thriving, 
or amuse himself in any way he pleased, and then, on his return, but 
very feeble efforts would be made to enforce the law. 

One crime alone was punished with severity: woe to the man who 
stole a horse. He who shot another might go scathless, but he who 
mistook another man’s horse for his own, was doomed. He might 
attempt to escape, but swift riders dogged his footsteps and followed 
his trail for hundreds of miles, and when at last he-was captured a 
short shrift and a long rope awaited him. This state of affairs had 
become unendurable, and it was resolved to set such a terrible 
example that a repetition of past scenes of violence should be 
impossible. Men of all grades of society were gathered together 
with one common object, and when feeling is unanimous it is not 
often difficult to decide upon the course to pursue. 

The jury did not deliberate long. As was anticipated, a verdict of 
** Wilful Murder ” was returned against the miserable man who had 
been captured almost with blood upon his hands, and was then con- 
fined scarcely beyond hearing. The result was immediately com- 
municated to the crowd outside, who were anxiously awaiting the 
decision. ‘Ten well-armed men at once went to the house in which 
the murderer had been confined, and were challenged by the guard. 

‘What do you want ?” was the inquiry, as the guard placed them- 
selves before the door. 

‘* Let us pass ; we want Dennis, and we are going to have him,” 
was the immediate rejoinder. 

“He is in our charge,” replied the guard, “and must be tried by 
the law.” 

“You represent a law which is ineffective,” said the foremost 
man, as he pushed towards the door. 
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One blow with the butt-end of his rifle was sufficient to force 
open the frail defence, and, disdaining further parley, the attacking 
party at once rushed into the house. The guard discharged their 
revolvers, but their feeling was entirely in accord with those against 
whose conduct they were bound to protest, and in order to make a 
show of resistance, and at the same time be sure that no injury 
should be done, they very cautiously fired into the air. 

The criminal was brought into the street. He well knew the fate 
that awaited him, but he was as resolute as his captors, and 
much calmer. He made no outcries for mercy, he did not beg 
to be allowed to live, or even pray for a few hours for repentance. 
He had taken the life of his fellow man, and he saw, from the faces 
which glowered upon him, that he must pay the forfeit with his own. 
His guilt he frankly admitted, and a confession which he dictated 
was taken down by the magistrate. In it he briefly recapitulated the 
details I have already given, and concluded his statement with the 
words, “I die as I have lived, a brave man,” and with a calm 
and steady hand he made a cross at the foot of the paper, for 
he was unable to write. Then his arms were again bound behind 
him and he was led towards the river, closely guarded that no 
attempt at rescue might be made. 

Through the thick underbrush and prickly locust-trees, which hid 
the sun he was never to see again, the criminal was led, and the 
grim procession halted beneath a sturdy pifion-tree. A lariat had 
been brought by a man in the crowd; the prisoner was lifted into a 
waggon, his feet were bound, and the strong rope, which had 
been strained and tested by wild Cherokee cattle, was fixed round his 
throat. I will not detail the last terrible scene. He was not 
unnerved throughout the awful preparation; perhaps, of all the 
sturdy, fearless men around him, he was the most unmoved, and he 
carried out his intention of ‘‘ dying a brave man” according to his 
own weak, untaught light. 

The little stream ran rippling onward, the trees murmured to the 
breeze which swept through the branches and made music with their 
leaves, and the snow-capped peaks glimmered.and shone fitfully 
in the changing sunlight, as though nature had not been abused by 
man’s crime and man’s retribution. A sin had been committed, and, 
in the name of justice, the soul of a fellow being had been sent to 
‘that bourne from whence no traveller returneth.” It was the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine law, ‘A life for a life.” 

In knots of twos and threes the actors and spectators returned to 
the village, and within three hours of the time the fatal shots. were 
fired the little current of life was running smoothly. The carpenter’s 
hammer roused the mountain echoes, the pick of the miner unearthed 
the mineral treasures of the ravines around, and the hunter plodded 
his lonely way through the dark caiions of the wooded hills. 
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IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


N one of the six-storied mansions of the Rue Meslay, the second 
floor had been lately taken and furnished by M. Anastase 
Pinard, a retired mercer of the Rue des Lombards, where, thanks 
to the prevailing demand for flannel waistcoats and cotton nightcaps, 
he had contrived to amass a snug little fortune of £600 a year. 
He was about forty-nine, without kith or kin; short, stout, with 
small twinkling eyes, a snub nose, and wiry hair. His mouth habitually 
wore a vacant and self-satisfied smile, and his walk was a sort of cross 
between a strut and a waddle. Morally, M. Anastase partook of 
the usual characteristics of his class.) He was credulous in the 
highest degree, easily imposed on, and by no means unwilling to 
impose on others when an opportunity offered; he had an exalted 
opinion of his own merits and intelligence, and loved politics almost 
as well as he did dominoes. 

His establishment was superintended by his housekeeper, Mdme. 
Grégoire, a buxom Normande of some six-and-thirty summers, for- 
merly dame de comptoir in the Rue des Lombards ; which post she 
had exchanged on M. Pinard’s retirement for that of femme de charge 
in the Rue Meslay. Her attachment to him resembled that of Mrs. 
Subtle in “ Paul Pry,” but with a notable difference ; while she was 
fully as cunning and unscrupulous as her distinguished prototype, 
she had not sufficient tact to disguise her sentiments, but allowed 
herself occasionally to betray her native rapacity in a manner which, 
with all his obtuseness, her master could hardly fail to see through. 
But he kept his own counsel; she suited him, at least for the pre- 
sent, and he chuckled at the thought of her dismay when a project 
he had been some time secretly nurturing should at last be carried 
into effect. 

One evening at the café, between two games at dominoes with his 
usual adversary, Fromageot, a purveyor of denrées coloniales, as he 
himself said, or épicier, as everyone else called him, he determined 
on adroitly broaching this, to him, all-important topic, and began by 
asking his companion, a married man of some thirty years’ standing, 
how his wife was. 

“ Aglaé,” replied Fromageot, “never had a day’s illness in her 
life ; the Pont Neuf is nothing to her. There she sits, morning, 
noon, and night, making up the books, attending to the customers, 
looking after everything and everybody! Ah! mon cher, you don’t 
know the blessing of such a wife as Mdme. Fromageot !” 

Anastase heaved a gentle sigh, half sympathetic, half regretful. 

“ She was talking of you the other day,” continued the purveyor. 

She was saying what a pity it was that you should remain single, 
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when you might pick and choose anywhere in the quarter. ‘There’s 
Mdlle. Martinet, for instance,’ said she, ‘the apothecary’s daughter, 
just the age for him (she owns to twenty-six, but she zs twenty-nine), 
an only child, and will have thirty thousand francs when papa dies.’ 
Think of that, mon vieux, thirty thousand francs !” 

‘“‘ But would the father consent ?” said Anastase. 

“Consent!” cried Fromageot, ‘‘7’// answer for that. Come, 
what say you? Shall I get papa Martinet to give a little soirée, just 
to set things going ?” 

‘I’ve no objection,” replied the would-be Benedict, wondering in 
. his own mind what Mdme. Grégoire would say if she heard of it. 

‘“‘ Then it’s a bargain! You shall have your invitation to-morrow. 
Good night and good luck.” 


Next day, the letter-carrier of the district deposited the expected 
missive with M. Pinard’s concierge. The invitation was for the 
following evening ; and Anastase, having with admirable forethought 
secured the absence of his housekeeper during his toilette, by the 

. timely present of a ticket for the Ambigu, proceeded to adorn 
himself with a care befitting the occasion: and a little before nine 
made his entrée into M. Martinet’s salon, where about a dozen 
persons, including M. and Mdme. Fromageot, were already assembled. 

Nothing could be more cordial than his reception by the master 
of the house, a tall, thin man in spectacles, not unlike a full-grown 
asparagus. Mdme. Martinet, on the contrary, was short and of 
alarmingly voluminous proportions, with very small eyes, and a voice 
ranging from a croak to a squeak. Their daughter and heiress, 
Mdlle. Virginie, was somewhat angular in figure, with one shoulder 
(if we may be allowed to quote Arnal) ‘‘more ambitious” than 
the other. Had she been an actress, she would inevitably have 

been classed among the grues; as the future possessor of thirty 
thousand francs, she was habitually spoken of as ‘“‘une demoiselle 
parfaitement élevée,” a term usually synonymous with extreme 
plainness. 

“Eh bien?” whispered Fromageot to his friend, after the cere- 
monies of introduction had been gone through. 

“She’s no beauty,” replied Anastase doubtingly, glancing at the 
sallow complexion and inexpressive countenance of his prétendue 
with no very gratified eye. 

“But such a manager!” exclaimed the other enthusiastically. 
“ Keeps all her father’s accounts, and has the best recipe for cherry 
brandy I ever tasted! Make up to her, man! They’re preparing a 
table for loto, and you are to sit by her—Aglaé has arranged that 
already with papa Martinet.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated M. Pinard, more dubiously than before. 

However, there was no help for it ; the loto box had been extracted 
from a corner-cupboard, and Mdme. Martinet was hard at work 
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distributing the counters; so there was nothing left for Anastase but 
to occupy the seat prepared for him, and make himself as agreeable 
to his fair neighbour as his utter ignorance of her tastes, habits, and 
inclinations would allow. . 

His first attempts were singularly infelicitous. After eloquently 
expatiating on the merits of a new drama, and utterly regardless 
of a-battery of telegraphic signs directed towards him by Mdme. 
Fromageot, he was drily informed by his host that such subjects 
not being in unison with his ideas of propriety, any further allusion 
to them would be, to say the least, inopportune. Driven from this, 
his conversational stronghold, Anastase only made matters worse by 
inquiring Mdlle. Virginie’s opinion respecting a recently published 
novel; for here again he was interrupted by M. Martinet, who em- 
phatically denounced all works of fiction as frivolities unworthy of 
serious consideration, and the mere mention of which he considered 
totally inconsistent with the proper amount of attention required by 
the intellectual game of loto. 

‘Que diable suis-je venu faire dans cette galére!” muttered. the 
now thoroughly ciscomfited Pinard, after which indistinct reminiscence 
of Moliére he relapsed into a gloomy silence, and commenced arrang- 
ing the heap of counters before him in uniform piles. 

‘Come, papa Martinet,” exclaimed Fromageot, coming to the 
rescue, ‘‘ our friend has never tasted your punch. When you Aaze,” 
added he, addressing Anastase, ‘‘ you will give me your opinion of 
it.” 

The apothecary, visibly flattered, withdrew, and soon after returned 
with a huge bow! filled to the brim with the smoking beverage, and 
impregnating the room with a strong odour of Jamaica rum. A 
perceptible thaw gradually dispelled the formality of the réunion. 
M. Martinet, filling his glass, solemnly proposed the health of his 
new acquaintance ; and M. Pinard, filling 42s, drank to the Martinets 
in general, and: to Mdlle. Virginie in particular. The loto, by 
common consent, was abandoned; Mdme. Martinet’s little eyes 
twinkled benignantly under the influence of the fragrant liquid, and 
Anastase, after a second glass, emboldened by what he imagined to 
be a smile, but which was in reality a suppressed yawn of Mdlle. 
‘Virginie, ventured on a third, and without more ado dashed headlong 
into 
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** Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 


Had a bomb burst among the assembled company, it could 
hardly have produced a more astounding effect. M. Martinet, who 
was in the act of lifting his glass to his mouth, paused in speechless 
horror, and gazed at the singer with as stony an expression as that 
of the commander’s statue when addressing Don Giovanni. 
Fromageot was the first to recover himself. 

** Ah ca! are you mad?” said he to the perfectly bewildered Pinard. 
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“‘Tdiot !” murmured Mdme. Fromageot. 

Anastase looked from one to the other in undisguised amazement. 

‘“‘ Why, what zs the matter ?” he faltered out. 

“Matter, sir!” interrupted the apothecary with an icy sneer; 
‘was it not enough that our moral susceptibilities should be disgusted 
—yes, sir, disgusted by the inane flippancy of your conversation, 
without the additional shock you have thought proper to inflict upon 
us by your open avowal of political sentiments as—as subversive as 
they are reprehensible ? ” 

‘But, papa Martinet 

‘No undue familiarity, sir, I must insist. So direct an allusion, 
sir, in ¢hés house to the execrable doctrines of ’93 is a misdemeanour 
which no excuses can possibly palliate! Monsieur, I have the 
honour to wish you a good evening. You shall never be my son-in- 
law !” 


” 





How Anastase reached his home he scarcely knew. He had a 
faint recollection of having given vent to his rage in sundry uncom- 
plimentary epithets ; but the scene he had just gone through, aided 
perhaps by the fumes of the punch, had so confused his never very 
acute intellect, that the events of the last few hours appeared to his 
troubled brain more like an unpleasant dream than an actual reality. 
However, Mdme. Grégoire had not yet returned, and that, thought 
he, as he exchanged his dress coat for the more comfortable dressing 
gown, was some consolation. 


A few days later, while mechanically skimming the evening paper, 
his eye lit on an advertisement which seemed greatly to interest him. 

“‘ The very thing!” said he. ‘I wonder I never thought of it be- 
fore.” And, calling for pen, ink, and paper, he commenced inditing 
a brief but apparently satisfactory epistle, for he smiled approvingly as 
he read it over; then, sallying forth, posted it with his own hand, and 
returned home in high good humour. 


Everyone knows that the Rue des Colonnes is a short street, running 
parallel, as far as it goes, with the Rue Richelieu; but everyone does not 
know that at the period of this veracious history, the above-mentioned 
street counted among its most distinguished inhabitants Mdme. Saint- 
Luc. The profession of this lady, as philanthropic as it was lucrative, 
may be described in the terms of her own advertisements: ‘‘She made 
marriages,” a negotiation doubtless as advantageous to the human 
race in general as to Mdme. Saint-Luc in particular. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, if a day or two after the events already related 
we find our worthy friend, M. Anastase Pinard, mounting the rather 
steep flight of stairs leading to Mdme. Saint-Luc’s apartment on the 
third floor, for the purpose of keeping an appointment he had solicited 
and obtained from her. 
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A smartly-dressed maidservant opened the door and ushered our 
hero into the salon, a showily-furnished room, the walls of which 
were decorated with sundry coloured lithographs in tawdry gilt frames ; 
the central ornament of the chimney-piece was a large bronze-gilt 
clock, surmounted by a figure with a torch in its hand, supposed to 
represent Hymen. In a minute or two the rustling of a. silk dress 
announced the arrival of Mdme. Saint-Luc, an elderly personage of 
imposing and dignified aspect, who received M. Pinard very graciously, 
and, after a few preparatory compliments had been exchanged, pro- 
fessed herself ready and anxious to promote, to the utmost of her 
power, the wishes of (without flattery) so distinguished a gentleman. 

Anastase bowed and muttered, sotto voce, ‘“‘ Too amiable!” 

“For, monsieur,” continued Mdme. Saint-Luc, “I need hardly 
remark to a man of the world like yourself that the choice of a wife 
being—ahem !—a very serious matter, demands a more than ordinary 
skill and tact on the part of the negotiator. I have no wish to over- 
rate any qualities of the kind I may possess, but I ¢iimk I may say 
that the innumerable instances of conjugal felicity originated and 
developed (so to speak) by my humble efforts are sufficient proofs of 
my conscientious devotion to the interests of my clients.” 

Anastase bowed again, and wished the old lady would come to the 
point. 

‘* In your case, however, Monsieur, there will be no difficulty. The 
particulars mentioned in your letter respecting your financial position 
are such as must ensure your success, when coupled, allow me to say, 
with so prepossessing an exterior. On the receipt of your missive, I 
referred to my list of desirable partis, and immediately selected ome 
(here she paused significantly)—a treasure, Monsieur—a treasure !” 

* And that is ° 

‘* A widow lady, from thirty-two to thirty-five apparently, personally 
attractive, without incumbrance, and possessing at her own disposal a 
fortune of twelve thousand francs a year.” 

‘Ts the name a secret ?” 

‘** Not to you, Monsieur, but of course in the strictest confidence. 
The lady I allude to is Mdme. Dubois de Rueil.” 

“‘ Noble ?” exclaimed the delighted Anastase. 

“One of the oldest families in Picardy, Madame informs me,” 
was the satisfactory reply. 

‘¢ And when can I hope 

“To-morrow, Monsieur, at the same hour, I will arrange that 
Mdme. Dubois de Rueil shall meet you here. But, pardon me,” 
added she, as Anastase rose to depart, “if I remind you that the 
preparatory fee is one hundred francs. The remaining four hundred 
will not be payable until after the ceremony.” 

This little hint having been duly attended to, the interview came 
to a close, and Anastase returned to the Rue Meslay complacently 
meditating on the happy result of his expedition, and inwardly con- 
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gratulating himself on his probable future connection with one of the 
oldest families in Picardy. 

It is hardly necessary to state that on his appearance next day in 
the Rue des Colonnes M. Pinard’s toilette was irreproachable. 

On his arrival, he was ushered into a small apartment, which served 
as Mdme. Saint-Luc’s usual sitting-room. The presiding genius of 
this Temple of Hymen received him even more affably than on the 
preceding day; and, informing him that Mdme. Dubois de Rueil 
was already in the salon, proceeded to escort him thither. Notwith- 
standing his attempts to appear perfectly at his ease, Anastase could 
not repress a slight feeling of trepidation on finding himself in the 
presence of his unknown inamorata; and his nervousness became 
positively painful, when, after a few words of ceremonious introduction, 
Mdme.Saint-Luc discreetly withdrew, and left her two clients together. 

An Englishman in a similar situation would probably have re- 
membered that “faint heart never won fair lady.” M. Pinard, 
being a Frenchman, bethought himself that ‘who risks nothing wins 
nothing,” and drawing a chair near the sofa on which the widow was 
seated, ventured to break the ice by a cursory remark on that very 
convenient topic the weather. Up to this time his constitutional 
timidity had prevented him from hazarding more than a shy and 
rapid glance in the direction of his interesting neighbour, but what 
he did see was not discouraging. 

Mdme. Dubois de Rueil, in fact, resembled Mrs. Bubb of “ one- 
horse shay” notoriety ; she was “‘ fair, fat, and forty-three’”—the data 
confided to, or invented by, Mdme. Saint-Luc being naturally a 
pleasant fiction—her complexion was, perhaps, a trifle too florid, 
and her eyelids might have been a little less elongated; but, on the 
whole, she presented an agreeable specimen of female comeliness on 
rather a large scale. By degrees the conversation, at first almost 
monosyllabic on the part of the lady, became more animated and 
more confidential; certain allusions to the late Dubois de Rueil, cut 
off, as it appeared, in the flower of his youth, were delicately responded 
to by the sympathetic Anastase, who, after a téte-a-téte of three- 
quarters of an hour, finally obtained permission, with a view to 
further arrangements, to visit the fascinating widow at her own 
residence in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins. 

We will pass briefly over the period of courtship. Suffice it to say 
that, before many days had elapsed, M. Pinard found himself on the 
footing of an accepted suitor; the legal formalities had been duly 
attended to, and the names, addresses, and social qualifications of the 
happy pair had appeared among the weekly announcements at the 
Mairie. Arrangements had been made by Anastase with an eminent 
florist for the daily bouquet to be presented (according to Parisian 
custom) to his future bride, and his own diurnal visits to the Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins had been accomplished with the most me- 
thodical regularity. 
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It is hardly to be supposed that so complete a revolution in the 
economy of her master’s hitherto monotonous existence could escape 
the notice of so acute and interested an observer as Mdme. Grégoire. 
Nor did it. From the day of his first visit to the Rue des Colonnes 
her suspicions had been aroused, and it subsequently required no 
great penetration on her part to divine that M. Pinard’s daily absences, 
and the unusual odour of ess-bouquet pervading the entire apartment 
had some definite object, which it was as much her business to dis- 
cover, as it was his evident purpose to conceal. 

A few insidious questions, and certain (of course) accidental ren- 
contres in the vicinity of the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, combined 
with a little judicious bribing of the widow’s concierge, soon told her 
all she wished to know: and any doubts she might still have entertained 
were finally set at rest by a perusal of the evening paper, wherein the 
approaching union between M. Anastase Pinard, rentier, and Mdme. 
de Rueil, rentitre, was formally announced. Strange to say, this 
eventful paragraph appeared in no way to discompose her; nay, she 
smiled as she read it, and laying the journal aside, was proceeding to 
try on a charmingly coquettish cap with pink ribbons, when she was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of her master. 

If Mdme. Grégoire’s countenance wore at this moment an un- 
usually placid expression, that of Anastase, on the contrary, betrayed 
a mind manifestly perplexed and ill at ease. For the near approach 
of his marriage, added to the express injunctions of his fiancée, whose 
susceptibilities were shocked by the continued presence under his 
roof of a housekeeper possibly younger than herself, made it abso- 
lutely necessary for him to bring matters to an “ore issue, or, in 
other words, to give Mdme. Grégoire her congé. 

‘‘ How shall I do it?” he had repeated to himself at least a dozen 
times during his walk, but without any satisfactory solution of the 
problem. We may, therefore, imagine his surprise when the house- 
keeper, after removing the very becoming cap, quietly handed him 
the newspaper, and remarked in the calmest and most indifferent tone: 

‘* So Monsieur is about to marry !” 

‘* She knew it then, after all, the sly minx!” thought Anastase. 

** Ahem! Suzon” (he always called her Suzon), “‘ why, it is not im- 
possible, that is to say " 

‘* Monsieur is his own master,” continued she; ‘‘ monsieur will be 
pleased to accept my congratulations.” 

“‘ How well she takes it, poor thing!” muttered Anastase to him- 
self. ‘Yes, Suzon, it must come some time—and I have not 
forgotten you—see here,” and unlocking his bureau, he extracted 
from one of the drawers a slip of paper, and handed it to Madame 
Grégoire, accompanying the gift with, I am ashamed to say, a hearty 
kiss. 

“‘ Five hundred francs a year. Ah, monsieur!” exclaimed the 
astonished Normande, who had not counted on more than ¢hree. 
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“ Payables au porteur!” impressively remarked M. Pinard. “ You 
see, you lose nothing by the change.” 

‘True, Monsieur,” said Suzon, demurely ; “ for I gain a souvenir 
of your kindness—and a husband.” 

‘“ A what ?” cried Anastase, rather alarmed. 

‘A husband, Monsieur. When I heard a fortnight ago” (with a 
stress on the words) “that Monsieur purposed marrying, I thought of 
poor Mitouflet, Monsieur remembers, our head clerk in the Rue des 
Lombards. He is about to set up in business for himself, and 
wants a wife. Bref, monsieur, he asked me, and I said yes, and we 
are to be married to-morrow.” 

‘“*He’s a lucky fellow,” said M. Pinard, calling to mind the five 
hundred francs a year he had just parted with, and thinking that half 
the sum would have been quite enough for Mitouflet. ‘Bon soir, 
Suzon.” 

* Bonne nuit, Monsieur.” 


Another week had gone by. M. Mitouflet had already installed 
his blooming rentiétre in his newly opened establishment, situatedin 
the Rue St. Denis, and bearing the appropriate sign, ‘‘ Au bonnet de 
coton.” Anastase, since the departure of his housekeeper, feeling 
lonely in the solitude of his own apartment, passed most of his time 
in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, where the happy couple intended 
to take up their abode, Mdme. Dubois de Rueil declining to inhabit 
so unfashionable a quarter as the Rue Meslay. On the evening’ but 
one preceding the day appointed for the wedding, he was seated 
in the widow’s boudoir, awaiting her return from a shopping’ ex- 
cursion in the neighbourhood, when a ring was heard at the outer 
door. 

“ Ah! Ja voila!” said M. Pinard, rising from his chair with as 
much alacrity as his corpulence would permit. The sound ofa 
strange voice, however, parleying with the maidservant, fell’ on his 
ear, and he resumed his seat with a shrug of disappointment. 

‘“‘ Some tradesman,” thought he. 

A minute after the door opened, and a middle-aged man soberly 
dressed in black, and without beard or moustache, walked quietly in, 
and, taking no notice of Anastase beyond the slightest possible incli- 
nation of the head, deposited his hat on one chair and himself on 
another. 

“The notary, probably,” muttered the ex-mercer to himself; ‘ she 
said yesterday she had asked him to call.” Then, turning to the 
new-comer, he blandly enquired : 

‘‘ Monsieur has an appointment with Mdme. de Rueil ?” 

“Don’t know her,” was the laconic answer. ‘I wish to see 
Mdme. Dubois.” 

“De Rueil!” insinuated M. Pinard. 

‘What do you mean by Rueil ?” asked the attngie' in his turn. 
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‘The only Rueil I ever heard of is a little village near Paris, where I 
was born, by the way.” 

** Monsieur,” remonstrated Anastase, solemnly, ‘‘ we are at cross- 
purposes ; Mdme. Dubois de Rueil m 

“Ah ca!” interrupted the man in black, looking very hard at 
our friend Pinard; ‘‘and who may you be, old gentleman? You 
seem to make yourself at home here!” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Anastase, with a glance of ineffable contempt, 
“T have a right to feel myself at home here. In forty-eight hours I 
hope to call the mistress of this apartment my wife.” 

“ You!” shouted the supposed notary. ‘‘The man’s mad! 
Ought to be at Charenton!” continued he. ‘‘ Why, sir, let me tell 
you ”—at this critical juncture his explanation was cut short by a 
sharp tug at the door-bell, followed by the immediate entrance of the 
widow, who no sooner caught sight of the stranger than she uttered 
a loud shriek, and fell fainting on the sofa. 

Anastase stood for a moment in petrified amazement; then, 
recovering himself, rushed to the aid of his betrothed. But the man 
in black had been beforehand with him, and was actively engaged 
in besprinkling her with a glass of eau sucré, prepared by M. Pinard 
for his own especial delectation. 

‘Monsieur !” exclaimed Anastase, in a transport of fury, “‘ leave 
madame to me! I tell you, you have no business here!” 

“‘Haven’t I?” sarcastically returned the man in black, coolly 
resuming his occupation with such effect that the lady at last 
opened her eyes, and faintly gasping, “‘ Polyte! I thought you were 
dead!” went off again in a second swoon. 

‘“* Polyte!” ejaculated Anastase, completely bewildered. 

‘* Hippolyte, if you prefer it,” tranquilly observed the stranger. 
‘“*Hippolyte Dubois, at your service, the husband of Mdme. 
Dubois de Rueil as you call her, heaven knows why, and secre- 
tary to the Mutual Revolver and Bowie-knife Life-protecting 
Society (happy to let you have any amount of shares _by-the-by) 
in San Francisco, where I have been settled for the last five 
years. You must know we didn’t get on very well together, so 
I left her to better my fortune, and she stayed at home, and 
went companion to a lady. Well, to make a long story short, we 
never corresponded ; she thought I was dead, and I thought she 
was. Three months ago I saw in a Paris paper that she had 
come into a handsome legacy from the old woman, and fancied 
a share of it wouldn’t do me any harm, so I applied for leave, 
started, and finally tracked her here, just in time, as it seems; 
and we shall be en route for San Francisco before she’s a fort- 
night older. So you see, my good sir, I Aave some business here, 
and you have none. Therefore,” (pointing to the door) “ sans 
rancune, You understand.” 

“TI do, sir,” replied Anastase haughtily, and with one farewell glance 
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at the still half insensible figure on the sofa, he majestically left the 
room. 


On the following day, Monsieur Pinard gave up the lease of his 
apartment to his landlord at a considerable loss, and betook himself 
and household goods to the remote solitude of the Batignolles. 
Before finally taking leave of him, we will briefly advert to the sub- 
sequent fortunes of the minor personages in our sketch. 

The establishment in the Rue St. Denis, thanks to the energy of 
Mdme. Mitouflet, continues steadily to advance in public favour 
and prosperity ; there is, however, some talk of its being soon trans- 
ported to the original mercerie of the Rue des Lombards, vacant by 
the retirement of the proprietor. 

M. and Mdme. Fromageot are still in high force, and have recently 
started a succursale for the sale of denrées coloniales in the Rue St. 
Honoré, under the direction of their nephew Chipotard, assisted 
by his wife, née Martinet. It is but fair to state that the success 
of this enterprise is mainly due to the cherry brandy of Mdme. 
Virginie Chipotard. 

Mdme. Saint-Luc never received the four hundred francs forfeited 
by the non-accomplishment of the projected union of her clients : 
we have, however, every reason to believe that she (or her successor) 
still continues to exercise her philanthropic calling in the Rue 
des Colonnes. 

Of M. Dubois, or his intended journey to California, nothing 
further ever transpired. It has been conjectured that his recon- 
ciliation with his wife was of short duration, from the circumstance 
of a lady answering her description, and styling herself Mdme. 
St. Phar de Montmorency, having been subsequently recognised 
as presiding over a pension and table d’hote of rather questionable 
character in the Rue Bréda. 

One of the smallest and most retired houses in the Rue des Dames, 
the fashionable locality of the Batignolles, has long counted among 
its inmates our friend Anastase Pinard. Twenty years have made but 
little alteration in him: he is a trifle stouter, and walks rather less 
nimbly than before ; but he is still as simple, credulous, and good- 
humoured as we remember him in the Rue Meslay. He is a great 
oracle at the café, where he passes his evenings in the excitement 
of dominoes and finding fault with every successive government, 
whether imperial, communist, or republican. Of his two unlucky 
courtships he never speaks, but becomes remarkably sarcastic when 
his opinion is asked relative to any matrimonial project entertained 
by the younger habitués ; and generally closes the conversation with 
a Gallic paraphrase of Punch’s celebrated advice to persons about to 
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ONE FATAL NIGHT. 
By CHARLES W. Woop, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH HOLLAND.” 


Y father had taken honours at Oxford, but his health, not 
particularly robust, partly gave way under the strain of hard 
work and late hours. He was never again quite the man he had 
been. Nevertheless, after being five years in orders, he found him- 
self one morning rector of a comfortable country living, from which 
he was not to be promoted. He did not live long enough to oc- 
cupy the stall, or wear the apron, that might one day be his. Whilst 
a curate at Exby he had fallen in love with Lady Anne Norton, and 
she with him, They kept their secret until he became rector of 
Combe-Carden. Then in fear and much inward misgiving, yet not 
without boldness, he went up and asked the Earl for his youngest 
daughter. 

Perhaps because, though poor, he was of irreproachable descent ; 
perhaps from his refinement of manner, his great powers of conversa- 
tion, his unusually good looks ; perhaps from the Earl’s being blessed 
with six marriageable but unmarried daughters: or it may be from a 
combination of all these reasons, and not from any one in particular : 
the Earl, after some little hesitation, gave his consent. The engage- 
ment of the Reverend George Wellesley and the Lady Anne Norton 
was announced to the world, and in due time the marriage took 
place. 

The Earl of Norwich was not a rich man, and her dowry consisted 
of one thousand pounds only. This sum was spent in enlarging and 
improving the rectory; and they settled down in one of the prettiest 
homes in England. Alas! their happiness was short-lived. I, the 
sole offspring of the union, was only four years old when my mother 
took a severe cold. This turned to inflammation of the lungs, and 
in less than a fortnight her place knew her no more. 

I can just remember her. A small, gentle, lovable lady, with a 
quiet, musical voice—that most excellent thing in woman—a soft 
tread, and one of the loveliest faces ever seen in this world. She 
was worshipped by the village poor, idolized by her husband. 
My father, so to say, never looked up after his wife’s death. He 
went through his daily work mechanically, as one whose heart is no 
longer upon earth. In less than a year he was laid beside my 
mother in the small churchyard of Combe-Carden, and the living 
passed into strange hands. 

I was taken to London, to my uncle. Henceforth his house be- 
came my home. Here I breathed a very different atmosphere, 
morally as well as physically, from that I had just quitted. Child 
though I was, I realized the change. The atmosphere of peace, o 
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extreme refinement, was exchanged for that of wealth, luxury, and 
fashion. 

My uncle was ten years my father’s senior. He had early shown 
remarkable talents for finance, and entered the great banking house 
of Marlow and Marlow. The credit of the firm stood second to 
none in the city, and eight years after entering it my uncle had be- 
come a partner. Immediately after this, he married Jane Marlow, 
only daughter of the younger of the two brothers, with whom he 
had a large dowry: and thus found himself launched, on all sides, 
on the full tide of prosperity. 

Mrs. Eustace Wellesley was a woman amiable only for her husband. 
Her passionate love for him made her, in one sense, a good wife. 
But she was proud, ambitious; in temper hasty and unforgiving. 
Her hopes were centred upon her one child, a son: born five years 
after the marriage. John Wellesley was nearly four years my senior. 
The boy was indulged by his mother until he was rendered selfish, 
regardless of the feelings of others, and taught to believe that his will 
and way were to rule the world. 

Almost from the first day I entered their house, I was made to 
suffer at his hands. Petty tyranny, slights and small insults of every 
description this boy of eight visited upon me. I bore it long in 
silence. But as time went on, and I grew strong and sturdy for my 
age, I learned to retaliate. My cousin hated me in consequence. 
As the years passed, I was ever ready to make friends with him; to 
yield the first place to him, which was his by right. I never suc- 
ceeded in softening his animosity. I have not succeeded to this 
day. 

Mrs, Wellesley took an equal dislike to me. I should have been 
banished to school over and over again, and probably have been 
the happier, but it pleased her vain mind to be able to show me off 
as her nephew, ‘‘the grandson of the Earl of Norwich.” The 
Marlows had been self-made men. My uncle I loved with all the 
passionate fervour of a neglected, homeless, unloved child. He 
alone was ever kind and good to me, and in disputes would oftener 
take my. part than that of his own boy. 

‘Poor lad!” he would return, in answer to his wife’s remon- 
strances, “he has no one to stand up for him. Compare his 
future with John’s. George will have to fight his battle with the 
world: perhaps have to rough it through life. Make this home, 
whilst he is in it, as much a home to him as you can,” 

It was cruel kindness on my uncle’s part. I was always made 
to suffer doubly for his championship. But it served to render the 
house bearable, and perhaps prevented downright ill-treatment from 
Mrs. Wellesley. 

So time went on. At thirteen John went to Eton, and my life 
became comparatively happy and tranquil. At thirteen, I also fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. The following year my aunt died. My 
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uncle never married again. He applied himself more closely than 
ever to business, and only relaxed when his boys were at home. He 
called us both his boys, and invariably treated us alike. 

Again the time went on. I went to Cambridge, and took honours 
without difficulty. I had inherited my father’s talents, but not his 
delicate health. I was strong, and a head taller than my cousin. 
The world said I had inherited the good looks of both my parents: 
a subject that troubled me little, until—but I must not anticipate. 

John left Cambridge three years before I did. That is to 
say, when I went up he went down. Thus we did not clash in our 
college life. As young men we were sufficiently wise to agree to differ, 
without coming to open warfare. Yet I could see that he never 
liked me: might possibly only want the opportunity some day to do 
me an ill turn. He left college without having distinguished himself, 
but this was from want of application, not for lack of talent. He 
might have made a name in the world, but for his innate indolence. 
I sometimes think he may do so still, should he ever go into Parlia- 
ment. But where was the necessity for hard work and all that, 
some argued, when John Wellesley would be one of the richest 
commoners in England ? 

My cousin had two ruling passions—his love of wealth, which 
led him to do inconceivably mean and close things; and a love of 
diamonds. Not the littleness which desires to wear them about the 
person: his mania was to collect unset stones of the purest water. 
A magnificent specimen was sure to find a customer in him, if he 
could spare the sum at the moment. I once asked him why he 
was so fond of these stones. He replied that he did not know. 
A something within him attracted him with the fascination of a 
basilisk. And, he added, so long as he could afford to indulge his 
mania, he thought it as sensible as going in for cracked china, or 
balloons, or any other caprice that men take up. 

I left college. Possessing the required gifts for the profession, I 
decided to become a barrister. I was a ready speaker; had a 
powerful and singularly retentive memory ; was quick at seizing the 
points of acase. ‘Therefore I chose the bar; and, with my uncle’s 
full sanction, entered myself at the Inner Temple. 

I remember well a conversation I had with my uncle Eustace at 
this time, and his concluding words. 

‘“‘ George,” said he, ‘ you have now chosen your path in life. I 
think you have chosen wisely. With your powers and energies the 
highest honours of the law may in time become yours, Hard work 
lies hefore you ® 

“ T am not afraid of that, sir,” I modestly put in. 

‘IT was about to say so,” returned my uncle. ‘I could almost 
have wished a similar prospect for John. ‘But his lot will be 
different from yours. His fortune is made: you have to make your 
own—as I made mine. The back is fitted to the burden.” My 
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uncle sighed: whether at the burden of his immense wealth, or at 
the thought that his son, though rich would never be distinguished, 
I could hardly tell. 

“‘T have cared for you almost equally,” he continued. ‘ You, 
George, the son of my dearly loved brother, have been almost as 
my own son——” © 

*‘ And you, sir,” I interrupted with emotion, “ have been everas a 
kind and tender father to me. But for you I should have been an 
outcast upon the world. I can as little repay your goodness as 
I can ever forget it.” 

“You have never ceased to repay me,” returned my uncle, almost 
severely, for he rarely allowed his feelings to be seen. ‘ But I was 
about to observe, George, although I regard you almost as my son, 
I must not forget that John is so in reality. Justice is justice, and 
he will inherit the bulk of my fortune. To you I intend to leave 
£10,000, and no more. This will place you above actual de- 
pendence upon your profession, and yet not make you indifferent to 
it. You will still have to work and make your way. Could I live 
to see it, I know what that will be. But,” he added, alluding to 
himself for the first and last time in his life, “I feel that I have 
not many years before me. Even now it behoves me to be setting 
my house’ in order; to be squaring up my accounts for the Great 
Day of Reckoning. It comes to us all in turn.” 

The £10,000 seemed to me, who had never had any tangible sum 
of my own, though my uncle had kept me liberally supplied both at 
school and college, a fortune in prospective. At any rate, it would, 
as he observed, be a small independence. 

I was called to the bar. As my aunt had died almost at my 
entrance upon school life, so my uncle died when I commenced my 
public career. It was my first great grief. I had been too young 
to realize the loss of my parents. My uncle had been, in every 
sense of the word, a father to me. 

But now a strange circumstance arose. My uncle’s will had been 
made six months before his death. In it, as he had promised, he 
left me £10,000. But whether his mind had become less clear 
through illness, or whether the legal difficulty arose through the 
stupidity of the lawyers who drew up the document, it was so 
worded that the executor, my cousin John Wellesley, could avoid 
paying it if he chose. The wish of the testator was perfectly clear. 
In every sense the executor was morally, though not legally, bound: 
to carry it out. John availed himself of the flaw. He declared 
that he would not pay the legacy. He had himself come into : 
fortune of five hundred thousand pounds, besides the magnificent 
estate of Wellesley Hall, in Suffolk, with its nine thousand acres, 
which my uncle had purchased. Yet the demon of avarice so 
possessed him that he found himself unable to part with a fraction 
of the wealth he had inherited. He threw conscience to the winds. 
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By a peculiar logic of his own he persuaded himself that he was 
doing right. 

He offered me a compromise. He would make me a present of 
one thousand pounds, to keep me going, as he termed it, until the 
briefs came in. This I indignantly rejected. I would not take a 
tenth portion as a present of that which was mine by right. It was 
a blow, undoubtedly. At the outset of my career the money would 
have been of the utmost use to me. But I resolved to live it down. 
I left the house in Portman Square, took up my quarters at my 
chambers in the Temple, resolved to work hard, and to succeed. 

Though I left my cousin’s house I did not break with him. He 
was having his day. He had revenged himself upon me for having 
become an interloper in his house. All the world was before him 
to choose as he would. Yet I felt that my day would also come. 
And somehow I never envied him his wealth, his position, or the 
smiles of the world. Nay, I would not have changed places with 
him. 

One December John and I were invited to spend Christmas with 
the Earl of Norwich. The Earl was now an old man of eighty. 
Three of his daughters had married, three had grown into old 
maids : pleasant, genial women, nevertheless, with traces of faded 
beauty and disappointed hope in their faces. John, no doubt, had 
been invited on the chance of his falling in love with one or other 
of the two granddaughters then staying in the house. He was one 
of the best matches in the kingdom. I, simply because it would 
have been too pointed to leave me out. 

We accepted the invitation. My briefs as yet were conspicuous 
by their absence. I had found no royal road to success. I must 
bide my time. It was hard lines, sometimes, after the life of luxury 
I had been used to. I now spent on my dinners what once I had 
spent on my gloves. But the world knew nothing about that ; and I 
would sooner have turned clerk to an attorney than have borrowed 
of my cousin. 

We went down together into Norfolk. Erlsmere, my grandfather’s 
place, was ten miles from the station. A carriage awaited us with 
powdered coachmen and footmen, and all the outward symbols of 
pomp and pride. Had I been alone, although the Earl’s grand- 
son, I should probably have found a dog-cart in waiting, and been 
equally grateful. Love of splendour was never one of my besetting 
sins, All this was intended for the master of Wellesley, and the 
possessor of half a million. 

The glorious day was now drawing to a close. The sun was 
sinking westward. The air was bright with frost. Snow had fallen, 
and the branches of the trees were white with crystals that glittered 
in the sunlight. All nature, far as the eye could reach, was clothed 
in the same cold hue. The sky was now clear, save for a few white 
clouds that floated here and there. As the sun dipped, it flooded 
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the whole landscape with a rosy light inexpressibly lovely and charm- 
ing. The splendid horses stepped briskly over the hard road, ex- 
hilaration in the very sound of their sharp, echoing hoofs. The 
sparkling crystals on the hedges and trees recalled to my mind 
John’s mania. It was singular that he never wore ornaments of 
any sort beyond a signet ring, and a locket to his watch chain 
containing his mother’s miniature. 

‘Do you still keep up your love for diamonds ?” I asked, on the 
impulse of the moment. 

‘* More than ever,” was the brief answer. 

*¢ And still collect them ?” 

** More then ever,” he repeated. ‘I am now able to go in for 
my mania, if you choose to call it so. I have the largest unset 
private collection probably in the world.” 

“Then they must be worth something,” I observed, “‘if they are 
all of the first water.” 

‘Of the very first water,” he replied. ‘I should never dream 
of collecting any other. They must be worth not less than a 
hundred thousand pounds,” 

I think I realized in that moment, as I had never yet done, 
the power of wealth and its extent. That a man, without moving 
a muscle of his face or changing a shade in the tone of his voice, 
could thus speak of so large a sum, or of such a collection. 

‘Folly !” I exclaimed, after a moment’s pause given to amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Madness and folly! You are not only sacrificing the 
interest of this immense sum, but also running the risk of losing 
the diamonds. What if they were stolen from you ?” 

For an instant a slight shudder passed through him. Then he 
smiled in self-confidence. 

**T could as soon suppose the Mint robbed,” he retorted quietly. 
‘‘ They are too well secured to be easily found.” 

** At your banker’s, perhaps ? ” 

‘In my own house. Be easy, George. They are safe. I will 
tell you where s 

“Not for worlds,” I interrupted. ‘I will not be the repository 
of such a secret. If they were lost you might suspect me of 
having stolen them.” 

“‘Scarcely,” he replied, laughing. ‘‘We bear a name to shame 
unknown.” 

Perhaps I thought differently. 





II. 


A LARGE party was assembled at Erlsmere for Christmas. Amongst 
them were my two cousins, already alluded to. In a sufficiently 
lady-like way, they both set their caps furiously at John Wellesley. 
They were very pretty girls, but fast, much given to flirting, and 
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following the hounds, and similar amusements. To me they 
were politely indifferent, as to a poor relation who must yet be 
countenanced for the family honour. They must marry rich men, 
these girls. Love and poverty were unknown quantities to them, 
no more to be reconciled than the poles. Spread their nets, 
however, with all the cunning they possessed, they succeeded 
never in landing their prize. ; 

Among the guests were a Mrs. and Miss Hayward. The mother 
was a widow with a jointure of £1,200 a year, and, as she termed 
it, consequent poverty. She was an ambitious woman, and her 
hopes were centred upon her only daughter. Ellen Hayward 
was to repay all her mother’s care and solicitude by a great mar- 
riage. She had had one offer already from the Lord Exmouth—a 
good-natured, foolish young fellow, who had not two ideas in his 
head—and ‘had refused him. Mrs. Hayward had well-nigh died of 
grief, and her disappointment and rage had really affected her 
health, 

How shall I describe Ellen Hayward? Perhaps in no better 
way than by saying she was the exact opposite to her mother. 
From the first moment I saw her my heart went out to her. If 
ever I married, I felt that that girl, and she alone of all the 
world, must be my wife. And yet what right had I, a penniless, 
briefless barrister, to be thinking of wife, and marriage, and things 
that are only given to the rich? Love, however, is stronger than 
reason; passion waits not upon sense. Ere many days had 
elapsed I felt such love for Ellen Hayward as I thought in my 
strength and new emotion few men had ever experienced. But 
I was proportionately wretched and miserable. Love waits not 
upon reason, but honour must. What right had I to declare 
my passion for this girl? To ask her to wait, it might be for 
years, whilst briefs came in and fame and wealth were mine? 
I could not do it. Moreover, I felt, even if I succeeded in 
gaining the daughter’s affection—a prize too great, it seemed, to 
be possible—I should stand no chance with the mother. 

There was something about Ellen Hayward that strangely recalled 
my dim recollections of my mother. She was pale and gentle, and 
moved and spoke with that quiet step and voice that, for me, has 
ever been one of woman’s greatest charms. She was sensitive to a 
degree ; every passing emotion was shadowed upon her face. Lovely 
always, the flush of pleasure would render her almost dazzlingly 
beautiful. She was peculiarly animated also, at times ; and, when she 
could overcome a certain innate shyness of temperament, surprised 
one with the brilliancy of her cultivated mind. Her chief accomplish- 
ment was music. Nature had endowed her with a voice, not 
particularly strong but of inexpressible sweetness, and it had been 
well cultivated. Music has ever been a passion with me; but no 
voice, no playing had ever touched me and thrilled me as that of 
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Ellen Hayward. Her eyes were of an intense violet blue, her hair 
was of a rich, pale brown; and she was somewhat above the middle 
height of women. 

As the days went on it became apparent to everybody that Ellen 
Hayward had made a conquest of John Wellesley. I, with the 
instinct of jealousy, had seen it from the first. I watched him struggle 
against a passion that, if gratified, would compel him to change the 
whole tenor of his life. I saw that he finally yielded and gave him- 
self up to the inevitable. Ellen Hayward should be the future 
mistress of Wellesley Hall. 

What a destiny fora man! How proud he might be of his wife! 
How he might glory in throwing himself at her feet; his wealth, his 
heart, his whole love and being. And she—how she would do the 
honours of his house; how grandly all this wealth would become 
her, and sit upon her. And yet I could see that, with it all, his love 
was a selfish love. He still loved himself best, and thought of 
himself first. Of any higher love he was incapable. 

What wonder that I was miserable? What chance had I against 
John Wellesley, with his broad acres, his town-house, his great 
income—for the Wellesley estate had been so managed that its 
revenues were considerable. Mrs. Hayward quickly saw how things 
were turning. She flattered my cousin, fawned upon him, and 
singled him out on every possible occasion. If anything could have 
cooled John’s ardour, it would have been this woman’s miserable 
folly and want of tact. But, too far gone, he contented himself with 
disliking her heartily. 

The climax came. More and more, hour by hour, my deep and 
passionate love had grown for Ellen Hayward. That she read the 
truth in my eyes I never doubted. I could not control them as I 
could control my speech. I never uttered one word of love. Yet 
she did not seem to encourage John Wellesley. Day by day she 
was more silent ; her spirits became unequal; her quick, quiet step 
was quiet still, but slow. I never saw her change countenance when- 
ever John approached her. She would glance over at her lynx-eyed 
mother, who no doubt gave her many a curtain lecture, and 
constrain herself to reply to him when he spoke. She never 
manifested the slighest pleasure in his society. Yet I knew that she 
would be compelled to marry him. So a fortnight passed away. 

One morning some of our party had gone out for a walk, others 
were in the billiard room ; my two cousins and two young men were 
alternately flirting in the music room and playing a quartette on 
organ, piano, violin and violoncello, making a furious noise but not 
very much music. A spirit of restlessness was upon me, as it ever 
was when Ellen Hayward was absent. She had gone out with the 
others ; John was of the party. They were probably together, and 
that was enough for me. I felt that I could not bear this life much 
longer. I was growing dazed and giddy with misery. I would leave 
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it all—hope, happiness—behind me; go back, and drown my sorrow 
in hard work, 

I strolled alone into the small blue drawing-room, and shut myself 
in. I had taken a volume of Byron with me, and opening the 
book by chance, was musing over those lines that in their sad under- 
tone seemed to find their key-note in my present mood. The reader 
probably knows them by heart, as I did. 


‘* There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay ; 
*Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush aloneSwhich fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 


* * * * 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope of rest ; 
’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turretZwreath, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath.” 


I had thrown myself into a lounge in the deep bay-window, behind 
the curtains drawn across the archway, and was quite concealed. 
The room led into a conservatory, of which the inner door was open. 
I had glanced in upon the delicate ferns and beautiful hot-house 
flowers, thinking, with all a lover’s rhapsody, that my love was purer 
than the opening rose, more queenly than the regal camellia. 
Suddenly, with my eyes bent upon the last verse of the lines, I heard 
the outer door of the conservatory open—and close. Two persons 
entered the room: my cousin John and Ellen Hayward. He was 
talking rapidly. 

‘“‘ Ellen—Miss Hayward,” he cried, in a voice in which there was 
much astonishment and a little pain: ‘‘ you do not mean what you 
say. This cannot be your final answer. I will not take it.” 

‘*‘ Indeed, indeed you must,” she murmured in a voice agitated and 
broken by conflicting emotions. ‘‘ 1 am sensible of the honour you 
would do me, Mr. Wellesley, but I can never be your wife. I hoped 
my manner to you would have spared us both this pain.” 

*‘ Think what you are refusing,” he returned. “A lot that almost. 
any girl would envy ; a position few occupy. Everything that wealth 
can command shall be yours.” 

“* Wealth and position can never bring happiness to me,” replied 
Ellen. ‘I have been taught to dread, almost to despise poverty ; 
but there is a fate I dread more than that.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Whatcould Ido? I was hidden 
behind the curtains, a most unwilling witness to the interview. It 
was a trying moment. I felt half guilty of treason, yet unable to 
help myself. It was impossible to come out uponthem. I dreaded 
lest they should discover me. The whole thing had happened so 
suddenly that I had not time for thought or action. Had the 
window beside me been open, how gladly I would have escaped into 
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the grounds. But it was closed and fastened. John spoke 
again. 

‘Can you give me no hope ?” he asked, almost bitterly. In my 
heart I almost felt for him. ‘‘ No hope—even for the future ?” 

“None,” she replied. ‘None, Mr. Wellesley, now orever. Ican 
never marry you.” I could hear that she was crying silently. 

“ You speak confidently, Miss Hayward.” Then after a moment’s 
pause he resumed: ‘“ You could not speak thus certainly without a 
cause. Tell me this, at least, in mercy. Do you love any one 
else ? ” 

I felt, for I could not see, that her hands went up to her face. 
I pictured the crimson tide that the words must have called up. 
I heard a half-broken murmur: “ You have no right to ask me. 
that.” And my heart sank within me. 

‘“‘T am answered,” he said, most bitterly. ‘‘ Truly, I see that there~ 
is no hope for me. ‘Tell me, Miss Hayward, oh! tell me that my: 
rival is not my cousin George. Anything sooner than that. By- 
heavens! I would ——” 

“Oh, no! no!” sheinterrupted. ‘ Never! never! I will never tell: 
you that! How can you, how dare you ask me? Do you not see, 
Mr. Wellesley, that you are humiliating me? Leave the room, I 
beseech you. Leave me to myself.” 

She must have pointed imploringly to the door. He could only 
obey. One moment’s hesitation, a half uttered word, a step towards. 
her, and the door closed behind him. She was alone—yet not alone. 

At the mention of my name I had well-nigh betrayed myself. 
I could almost have come out and spurned him for his unmanly, ill- 
considered question. And yet, with it all, I pitied him. Was I not. 
myself suffering the same exquisite pain—a thousandfold intensified... 
according to our natures ? 

The door closed behind John Wellesley. Ellen Hayward’s self-- 
control gave way. She sank to the floor, with her head upon a low’ 
easy chair, and broke into passionate sobs. And then, I could not: 
tell how or why, there was a sound in those sobs that for the first 
time awoke hope in my heart. What could I do? How declare 
myself to her ? 

Moments, that seemed an age, passed by. Quietly I came out of 
my place and went up to her. She must have thought I had then 
entered the room. Neither then nor ever after was she undeceived. 
I spoke but one word, too agitated to say more. 

“ Ellen.” 

The sobs ceased. For a moment she looked up: then, with a half 
scream, hid her face again in the chair. 

“¢ Ellen.” 

It was unnecessary to add anything. That one word told her all. 
Slowly she rose and turned to me, trembling as a delicate fern, her 
lovely face all tears and blushes, like a rose in the early morning. 
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In a moment she was clasped within my arms, her face concealed on 
my shoulder. 

I shall never forget that first moment. When I felt she was mine ; 
mine in poverty; mine, chosen before all the wealth and rank that 
might have been hers. And I there registered a vow that my first 
duty in life should be to make her happiness: to place her first in 
every thought of my heart. 

Then came the reaction. What had I done? What would Mrs. 
Hayward say? Her consent would never be gained. Nor could 
this be a matter of wonder. Who or what was I, compared with 
those who had sought the hand of Ellen Hayward ? 

“Ellen,” I cried, clasping her yet closer to me; “ you will be lost 
to me in spite of all, We shall never gain your mother’s sanction. 
How, indeed, can I in honour ask her for you in my present posi- 
tion? My love, my love! to what terrible trouble have I brought 
you?” 

‘**T do indeed dread my mother,” murmured Ellen. “I cannot 
marry without her consent. But, George”—she whispered my 
name shyly—‘“ on the other hand, she cannot force me to marry 
against my will. If I owe her a duty, I owe one to myself also. I 
will wait for you, even if it be until we are both old.” 

We were disturbed by the laughter of many voices. They were 
returning from their walk. Ellen escaped to her room. I heard an 
enquiry for Miss Hayward and Mr. Wellesley. They had lost them 
in the Fellowes wood, just beyond the shrubbery. 

I had but one thing to do now. It had better be done quickly, 
That afternoon I sought a private interview with Mrs. Hayward, and 
told her the truth. I need not repeat what passed. A more bit- 
terly indignant, angry woman I never saw. Never should her 
daughter become my wife. She had other views for her. I had 
played her a cruel, a dishonourable turn, in clandestinely, as she 
phrased it, stealing her daughter’s affections. She would sooner 
follow her to her grave than see her my wife. And more to the 
same effect. 

“To-morrow morning,” she concluded, “I and my daughter will 
leave Erlsmere. You shall see her no more.” 

‘* Save yourself that trouble, madam,” I retorted, for my anger, 
too, was roused, though under control. ‘I have just been with my 
cousin. He leaves Erlsmere to-morrow, and I go with him.” 

“Leave! Mr. Wellesley leave Erlsmere !” cried Mrs. Hayward in 
startled accents. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this ?” 

“TI have not asked him. Perhaps your daughter could give you 
a reason.” For the life of me I could not have avoided that 
small stroke of malice. And Mrs. Hayward turned livid with rage 
and terror. She had made so sure of her game. 

‘George Wellesley,” she cried, in a tone of suppressed passion : 
“if you have done this thing, if you have supplanted your cousin 
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in my daughter’s affections, I will never forgive you to my dying 
day. Now leave me. Leave me. I hope I shall never see you again.” 

A hope destined to be fulfilled : but not as she wished it. 

Ellen did not appear again that day. I contrived to have one 
short interview with her, in which she promised to be brave for my 
sake. I bid her farewell; and, feeling it might be long ere we met 
again, I left my kisses upon her lips, as pledges to be redeemed in 
the time to come. 

The next morning I left Erlsmere with my cousin. He was 
morose and moody, and only answered my remarks in monosyllables. 
He knew nothing of what had passed between Ellen and me: he 
said nothing, but I fancied he guessed something of the truth. I 
saw that he was not very deeply wounded. His heart would soon 
go back to its normal condition. 


III. 


WE reached London. My cousin went to Portman Square, I to my 
chambers. There I found an unexpected surprise. A brief awaited 
me in an important case. ‘If I succeeded in carrying it through, it 
might well prove a stepping-stone to work and success. I laid my 
head upon the pillow that night, and felt that I would not exchange 
lots with the happiest, most prosperous of men. 

When at breakfast the next morning, my cousin, to my intense 
surprise, came in. Never before had he paid me so early a visit. 
One look at his face told me that something had happened. 

‘“* Have you played me this trick?” were the first words he ut- 
tered: and for the first time in my recollection his voice betrayed 
something like genuine emotion. 

‘* My good fellow,” I replied, ‘I am not in the habit of playing 
tricks—to you least of all. What’s the matter?” 

‘‘ The diamonds are gone 

I stared at him in bewilderment. I recalled our conversation in 
the carriage as we drove to Erlsmere: my wonder as to what 
he would do if such a thing were to happen: his self-confident 
reply. 

“You don’t mean to say the diamonds are stolen!” I returned. 
‘It was only the other day you told me of their safety. You said 
they were beyond the reach of burglars, or something to that effect.” 

“True. I remember. And I was hoping—a forlorn hope, I 
admit—that you had somehow caused them to be abstracted, in 
order to make good your words, or to read me a lesson.” 

** A forlorn hope, truly,” I answered, at once vexed and amused. 
“‘T am glad you admit that. You must recollect that you did not 
even tell me where they were stowed away. I stopped you as 
you were about to réveal the secret.” 

“I do remember. Well, they are gone. They were all in one 
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parcel, wrapped up in cotton-wool, enclosed in wash-leather, and 
deposited in a small black leather case. When I got home last 
night, and had dined, I went to have a look at them. They were 
gone! I have never closed my eyes all night,” he continued, 
feverishly twirling his hands. And indeed he looked almost 
haggard. This loss was affecting him far more than the loss of his 
lady-love. 

‘Who in the world can have taken them ?” 

‘‘Who indeed!” returned my cousin. ‘Evidently some one 
who had knowledge of the diamonds. You will naturally think of the 
servants. I am satisfied of their innocence. Not one of them knew 
even of their existence. I have had every one of them, man and 
woman, up before me. I told them I had lost a valuable parcel 
during my absence. The ignorance of each and all of them was 
too evident to be mistaken. The butler’s manner was certainly 
peculiar, but he is altogether above suspicion.” 

*‘ Brown is undoubtedly above suspicion,” I replied. ‘ Twenty 
years of faithful service to my uncle would prove that, indepen- 
dently of the man himself. But what are you going to do in the 
matter ?” 

“Do!” he cried, starting up excitedly, ‘do everything. I will 
not leave a stone unturned to recover my precious diamonds. I 
am now off to Scotland Yard, and I mean to advertise largely in all 
the papers. If any earthly power will bring back the diamonds, I 
shall see them again. Woe betide the thief if I catch him! He 
shall have no mercy.” 

I felt that to be trueenough. Mercy was not very much in my 
cousin’s line. ‘They will be hard to trace,” I said. ‘Single 
stones, unset, may easily be disposed of from time to time. But 
you must hope for the best. It isa terrible loss.” And I thought 
how rich I should have considered myself with half that sum. 

The matter was put into the hands of the authorities at Scotland 
Yard. Ina few days the following startling advertisement appeared 
in most of the daily papers :— 

* £10,000 Reward. Whereas a large parcel of diamonds has lately 
been stolen from No. 100, Portman Square. The sum of £10,000 will 
be paid for their recovery. A proportionate reward for their partial 
recovery. The further sum of £1,000 will be paid for the identi- 
fication and arrest of the thief or thieves. Apply to Chief Inspector 
Sims, Scotland Yard.” 

I read and re-read the advertisement. The reward was a large 
one. My cousin’s love for his precious stones must have been 
great indeed, apart from their intrinsic value. His feeling of revenge 
against the offender must have been almost as powerful, to have in- 
duced him to add the further sum for the apprehension. 

Three weeks passed away. The robbery had become the talk of 
the town. Day after day the advertisement appeared. Whosoever 
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the thief might be, he must surely be trembling in his shoes. The 
whole machinery of Scotland Yard was set in motion: as yet 
without result. The mystery remained shrouded in gloom. The 
perpetrator of the robbery was still at large, and the diamonds were 
still missing. 

During this period I was working hard at my case, getting up 
every possible evidence, determined to achieve a brilliant victory. 
It was a case full of subtle and minute points; of intricacies that 
had to be unravelled at the cost of much patience: a case that 
would fall through without the most careful and sustained attention, 
and it involved a momentous issue. Fortunately, I felt that I had 
right and justice to sustain my efforts. 

It happened that I had occasion just at this time to go down into 
Gloucestershire, upon a little private business of my own. I could 
not well spare two whole days to the task, and therefore decided to 
travel down by the night train. I reached Paddington with about 
five minutes to spare, took my ticket, chose my compartment, and 
laid down a small black bag upon the seat. Then I found that I 
had forgotten to take an insurance ticket, according to my usual 
custom, and I left the carriage to remedy the omission, returning 
almost at once. I halted a moment at the door of my compartment, 
and looked round. AsI didso I caught sight of an individual 
occupying the very seat I had just quitted. My black bag was no- 
where visible. I was about to speak to the man, when something 
caused me to hesitate. There was a peculiar look about him which 
I did not quite like or understand: a strange restlessness in the 
eye, as he stared full at me, a wild, almost Avnted expression in the 
face. Almost fancying him a maniac, I shrank from addressing 
him. I went up to the guard. 

‘‘ There is a man in my carriage,” I said, ‘whose appearance I 
do not altogether like. I cannot make him out. I even doubt his 
right to be in a first-class compartment. Moreover, a black bag that 
I left for a moment on the seat has disappeared. Will you oblige 
me by asking to look at his ticket.” 

** Certainly, sir,” replied the guard, touching his cap. “Ifthe 
man has made any little mistake,” he added with a smile, “ we will 
let him know it.” 

We went up together to the carriage. It was now empty, and the 
bag was where I had left it! The guard looked at me, I at the 
bag. I felt mystified and bewildered. 

“You have evidently mistaken the compartment, sir,” said the 
guard. “An easy thing to do unless you notice the number ; they 
are all alike. I think you had better get in now; we are on the 
point of starting. Do you wish to be alone, sir?” 

“Yes,” I answered. I had much to think of, and one or two 
papers to look over. Solitude would assist me. The guard closed 
and locked the door. Ina few moments the train moved off. I 
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threw myself back in the corner of the carriage, closed my eyes, and 
gave myself up to reflection, The late incident had perplexed and 
somewhat annoyed me. I gradually came to the conclusion that 
the guard was right ; I had mistaken the compartment. 

It was a fast train. ‘Thinking over the various points in my case, 
I gradually fell into a doze. 

Something awoke me; I could scarcely tell what or how. A 
groan, a movement, an unseen presence. At first I thought it was 
inside the compartment, but this was impossible ; I was alone. 
Then I concluded it must be the guard passing the window. I 
jumped up and looked out, but could see no one; he must have 
gone back to his van. I threw myself back in my corner, and was 
soon dozing once more. 

Again I was awakened by a precisely similar noise. Yet still I 
could not describe what it was. I looked out again, but no guard 
was visible. We were rushing through the night air. The stars 
were shining with all the brilliancy of a frosty night. ‘The moon had 
just risen, The surrounding country looked cold, dark, and gloomy. 
Here and there a light shone out from some cottage window or 
road-side lamp, rendering the blackness more intense. No sound was 
audible, save the mighty on-rushing of the train. With a half 
shiver I threw up the window, and went back to my corner. Con- 
trary to my usual habit, I was strangely sleepy that evening. ‘This 
I attributed to a hard day’s work, combined with the change from 
the heavy atmosphere of London to the clear frosty air through 
which we were hurrying. 

I can just remember hearing, as in a dream, the prolonged shriek 
of the whistle as the train entered the long tunnel just beyond 
Stroud. In my half sleep I had a faint knowledge of the hollow, 
rumbling, unearthly sound of the train as it surged through the 
black space. Then, suddenly, that mysterious sense took possession 
of me that most of us experience even in sleep when some one is 
gazing at us. Have you ever looked at a sleeping child, reader? 
I rarely do so but at once a sense of uneasiness seems to take 
possession of it: it stirs; its eyelids quiver; the chances are that it 
wakes up to consciousness. ‘This sense came back to me as I slept. 
Gradually the sense of life and motion crept back to my brain. I 
opened my eyes—to look upon what ? 

A moment before I had been alone. Now, in the middle of this 
horrible tunnel I found a man seated opposite to me, staring at me 
with wide-open eyes that suggested madness, pale as a spectre. It 
was the man I had seen at the Paddington station. 

I confess, and without much fear of being accused of cowardice, 
that for a moment my heart stood still. The time and the situation 
were sufficiently startling. In broad daylight it would have been an 
unpleasant surprise. In the dark night, in the middle of a gloomy 
mysterious tunnel, its effect was heightened a hundred-fold. But I 
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retained my presence of mind; and, even in that first moment, felt 
that I must be cautious. I was possibly in the power of this man, 
and any sign of fear might be fatal. 

I did not move; but, opening my eyes to their utmost width, I 
stared back at this mysterious traveller, who came and went with 
such supernatural power. Then I gradually moved into a more 
upright position. 

‘‘ Oh, sir, have mercy upon me! Do not betray me?” 

Never shall I forget those few first imploring words, or the agony 
in the man’s face and eyes as he spoke them, or the pleading look 
of his nervously clasped hands. At once I felt that I was safe at 
least from bodily violence. 

**Who and what are you?” I asked quietly, looking as severely 
upon the man as I could. 

“A miserable wretch,” he replied, and I thought he would have 
burst into tears. ‘The most miserable wretch on earth. I throw 
myself on your honour and protection, sir.” 

“My honour and protection!” I cried indignantly. ‘As far as 
I can see it is not a case for honour and protection, but for a 
magistrate. I shall certainly deliver you up at the next station.” 

The fellow fairly broke down. He threw himself on his knees 
before me, and his utterance was broken by sobs. 

‘Mr. Wellesley,” he cried—and I started to hear the man address 
me by name—‘if ever you had mercy in your life, have mercy 
upon me now. As you hope yourself for mercy in the next world, 
- be merciful to me in this.” 

I felt myself irresistibly influenced by the man’s manner. I could 
not altogether pass over his appeal. There was a history behind all 
this. Here was no madman certainly ; and as I looked more closely 
at the face I felt drawn towards it. I motioned to the young man 
to resume his seat. 

“Now,” I continued, when he had done so, “ tell me who and 
what you are, and what you have done. Tell me the whole truth, 
and leave me to judge after that as to what I shall do with you. In 
the first place, how do you come to know my name?” 

** Because I know you, sir,” he replied ; and he had now a calmer 
and quieter, though not less distressed, manner. “I know you 
well, though you do not know me. I have seen you occasionally 
in Portman Square when you have been there, and I have happened to 
visit my uncle, Brown, the butler. It is because I know you so well 
that the idea suddenly seized me to confess all to you and throw 
myself on your mercy and goodness.” 

“Let alone my mercy and goodness,” I replied. ‘‘ You have no 
right to make any appeal to it. Rather make a speedy end to your 
story. What is it you have done?” 

** Stolen your cousin’s diamonds !” 


I started, and scarcely believed my ears. Could it be possible 
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that the culprit, so advertised, so sought for, and sought in vain, 
was before me? He continued his story. Having told the worst, 
he seemed to recover fluency of speech, and went on to the end 
with feverish rapidity. 

“Tt was I, sir, who stole those diamonds. I am not naturally 
bad or dishonest. Until that night I had never done anything 
wrong; never stolen, never even told a lie. I gave way to the 
temptation; the first great sin of my life, the last if you will be 
merciful to me. How did I know about the diamonds? I happen 
to be a confidential clerk of Burt and Henry, the great diamond 
merchants. Many a time I have taken diamonds to Mr. Wellesley, 
sold them to him, and received his cheque. More than once I have 
seen his whole collection. I have watched him take the small black 
box from his safe and compare the stones with those I had just sold 
him.” 

‘‘ What folly,” I thought, as the speaker paused a moment, with 
an inward groan at my cousin’s imprudence. 

‘‘T had taken to Mr. Wellesley one morning two or three stones 
of more than ordinary value, and he brought out his whole collec- 
tion to make a comparison. He bade me look into them and note 
their beauty. I was dazzled by the sight, and, I suppose, at the idea 
of so much being the property of one man. A demon at that 
instant took possession of me. I could have declared that a some- 
thing tangible whispered to me that these might become mine. A 
vision rose up before me as to what I should be, what I could do. 
From that moment I became possessed as much, I verily believe, as 
the men that you read of in the New Testament. I was no longer 
my own master. I had lost my free will. I saw where the diamonds 
were kept. I noticed the key as. Mr. Wellesley placed it on the 
table after locking up his treasure. I studied it during the whole 
time that he was writing out a cheque. I have a strangely accurate 
eye for form, and as soon as I left the room I made a drawing of 
the key. Even then I could hardly tell why I did it. It was as 
though my mind and my hand were guided by some mesmeric 
power, unseen but felt. Bit by bit the madness gained upon me of 
wishing to possess those diamonds. Day by day it grew stronger 
and less controllable. I became ill and feverish; I slept little, and 
my dreams were haunted by the flashes of those stones. Strange, 
unaccountable state in one who had handled and had the command 
of thousands of gems, and never felt the slightest wish to possess 
one.” 

“Strange indeed,” I observed. ‘‘Do you mean to say that you 
have had control of the stores at Burt and Henry’s, and yet never 
coveted any but those belonging to my cousin ?” 

“‘ Never, sir, on my honour ; as truly as that we are now in this 
carriage. By night, I say, I could not sleep. By day I grew rest- 
less and absorbed. My companions noted the change, and joked me 
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with being in love. I was indeed in love, feverishly, insanely in 
love ; but not as they supposed. 

“One thought, one idea absorbed me: the possession of those 
gems. My brain had lost its balance. Sleep, rest, appetite, peace 
of mind—everything was gone. Then came the time when Mr. 
Wellesley went to Erlsmere. I had made a key as near to my 
model and recollection as possible. I went up to my uncle and 
asked him to let me spend a week with him. He readily consented, 
for I am a favourite of his. You know, sir, that though a servant, 
my uncle has almost gentle blood in his veins. He is well educated 
and intelligent, too. But he is only my uncle by marriage. That 
very first night, when the house was asleep, I crept out of my own 
room, slipped into Mr. Wellesley’s, and tried my key.” 

*‘ And it succeeded ?” I interrupted, involuntarily. 

**No, sir, not as yet. It wanted altering, but I could tell that it 
would succeed eventually. For several nights I did the same thing, 
until at last the door stood open. The diamonds were mine. This 
happened but two nights before Mr. Wellesley’s return home. 

“But now, though the diamonds were mine, so uncertain, so 
treacherous is human nature, I suddenly lost all peace of mind, all 
happiness. With the success of my scheme I seemed to realise for 
the first time the enormity of my crime. In short my mind had 
recovered its balance. My companions had noticed my altered 
appearance before: they did so more than ever now. I can safely 
say that not one moment’s rest have I enjoyed since that one fatal 
night. Not from the fear of discovery, bad as that has been, but for 
the sin itself. I would have returned them secretly—I would indeed 
—but then came the fuss, the commotion, the town-talk, the adver- 
tisements, the knowledge that Scotland Yard had the matter in hand, 
and I feared to do it. To add to my misery, I was paralyzed with 
terror. Nightly dreams of a felon’s fate, of working in chains, visited 
me. I would start up in the darkness, trembling with a wild fear, 
feeling the clutch of a detective upon my arm, the iron round my 
wrist. In short, I was on the road to madness or death. 

“T could bear it no longer. I asked for a holiday. It was 
granted at once. My principals saw I was ill, and thought I needed 
rest: I was too good a clerk to them to be lightly esteemed. I left 
directly. My mind was made up. I would quit England and 
emigrate. When far enough away to be in safety, I would return the 
diamonds, and thus in some slight measure atone for my sin. This 
very night I was on my way to Hereford to bid my mother farewell.” 

‘And the diamonds?” I asked, after a pause given to painful 


thought. 
‘“‘ Are here.” He pulled out a packet from a capacious great coat 
pocket, and placed it in my hands. ‘‘ Every one of them is there. 


Not one is touched, or lost, or stolen. As I took them, so I return 
them to you. And now, sir,” he concluded, “do with me as you 
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will. Give me up to justice, if you think fit, and complete my ruin. 
It will scarcely make me more miserable than I am.” 

What would you have done, reader ? 

‘There is one thing I cannot quite understand,” I said, passing 
over the question fora moment. ‘I saw you in thiscompartment at 
Paddington: a few moments later you had disappeared.” 

“There was my mistake,” he replied. ‘‘ I saw you enter the station 
and recognized you. In a moment, almost like an inspiration, ‘it 
flashed across me that I would confide in you, If you only knew 
how I have longed to confide in some one! I watched you enter 
the compartment, then leave it again. I had already taken a first- 
class ticket to Hereford, thinking I should be safer from observation 
in a first-class carriage than in any other. Now, I thought, was my 
opportunity : if I could only have you to myself for a time in the train. 
I got into the compartment, and without noticing your bag sat down 
upon it. Without reflection I pushed it behind me, The next 
moment you returned. I saw you look at me steadily, then go up 
to the guard. My guilty conscience made a coward of me. I told 
you, sir,” passing his hand hurriedly across his brow, “ that I have 
lately felt almost mad. I thought you were going to deliver me up 
to justice. Upon impulse, without judgment, I concealed myself 
under the seat. A man less slim and spare than I could not 
have done it. What little flesh I had upon my bones has been 
worried off them.” 

He was indeed a pale, cadaverous looking object, yet with traces 
of refinement and good looks in his face. I searched for any indica- 
tion of an evil or dishonest nature, and found none. Meeting him 
in the ordinary circumstances of life it was a face I should have trusted 
thoroughly. 

‘“* You have indeed acted imprudently,” I said. ‘ Had the guard 
looked under the seat, nothing could have saved you.” 

“True, sir. But I seemed to foresee what would happen. 
You would return to the compartment and conclude you had 
made a mistake. So it proved. I have been gathering up my 
courage ever since we started to come out and declare myself to 

ou.” 
' The precious packet was in my hands. I unwrapped the outer 
covering of brown paper, then the wash-leather, then opened the 
cotton-wool. The stones flashed and scintillated in the dim oil-light. 
My companion put his hands before his eyes. ‘I cannot look at 
them,” he said; ‘the sight haunts me with horror.” I soon covered 
them up again and put them into my bag. 

‘“‘ What is your name ?” I asked. 

“Carew Marshman.” 

‘¢ Marshman—Carew Marshman!” Ipondered aloud. ‘ The 
name seems familiar to me. Was your father a clergyman ?” 

“ He was, sir.” 
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‘¢T wonder whether it is the same Carew Marshman who was once 
curate to my father?” 

‘‘ The very same,” answered Marshman. “I have heard my mother 
talk of the Rev. George and Lady Anne Wellesley many atime: have 
heard her refer to those days as the happiest of her life. I was born 
at Combe-Carden when you, sir, were about two years old.” 

How strange the whole thing seemed, How constantly we are 
being reminded that the world is narrower than we think it. This 
additional fact made me more pained and grieved than before for the 
unhappy young man’s position. 

‘¢ But the Marshmans were well connected,” I said. ‘ Howcomes 
it that I find you in the position of a mere clerk, and with an uncle 
a butler?” 

“Tt is only the old story,” he returned. ‘‘ My father died when 
I was fifteen, and I had to turn out into the world. I told you 
Brown was only my uncle by marriage. Years ago, my mother’s 
sister ran away with him, not knowing his position in life; indeed, at 
that time it was far better than it is now. She has long been dead 
—I never knew her.” 

‘Your mother is living, you say ?” 

“Yes, sir. She has a small income of her own, just enough to 
keep her. She lives on the outskirts of Hereford.” 

‘‘ Has she many children?” ; 

‘“‘T am her only child. I have been the one hope of her life since 
my father died. I could never tell you what she has been to me, the 
sacrifices she has made. And in this manner I have repaid her.” 

The poor fellow broke down again and burst into tears, burying 
his face in his hands. As for myself, I found it necessary to look 
out for a few minutes into the dark night, where I saw two moons 
shining, and many stars that would have puzzled an astrenomer. 
But time was passing. We should soon reach Gloucester, and I must 
decide on the course to pursue. 

“‘T suppose, Mr. Wellesley, you mean to give me up to justice ?” 
said Marshman in a despairing tone, when he had calmed down 
again, 

“T cannot tell,” I replied. ‘‘ For the present you must leave your- 
self in my hands and consider yourself my prisoner. You will 
accompany me to my hotel in Gloucester, where you can pass as my 
clerk. I shall then have time to reflect in what line my duty lies.” 

Soon after this the train stopped outside Gloucester station for 
examination of tickets. The guard looked in as he passed, and great 
was his surprise at seeing a second person in the compartment he had 
so carefully locked against intruders. I slipped a piece of gold into 
his hand, hinted that it was all right and he need take no notice. 
He touched his cap and passed on. 

I lay awake the greater part of that night. Not only had I an 
immense treasure in my possession, but the culprit also who had 
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stolen it. Ought I to give him up to justice? If I did not, 
should I, as the phrase runs, be compounding a felony? On the 
other hand, was I not justified, under the circumstances, in giving 
him another chance in life, during which he might regain hope and 
respectability? Once more, I ask, reader, what would you have 
done under the circumstances ? 

The next morning decided my course of action. I would give 
Marshman a chance to retrieve his error. I felt that I was showing 

‘mercy, and was justified in doing so. A day might come when 
perhaps at a Higher Tribunal I should myself stand in greater need 
of mercy than this poor fellow stood now. 

I held a long and earnest conversation with Marshman, and was 
as kind and considerate with him as the circumstances would permit. 
His gratitude was painful to witness. Overcome the night before in 
making his confession, he was doubly so now in expressing his 
repentance. He listened to all I said, and acquiesced in all. I 
stipulated that he should give up the idea of going to Australia, 
and that he should return to his work after he had paid a month’s 
visit to his mother to recover his nervous power. No one should 
ever know anything of the past deed ; it should be buried in oblivion. 
I would return the diamonds to my cousin, and compel him to 
cease all further enquiries. 

My business concluded in Gloucester I returned to London. 
‘The next morning I went down to Portman Square and found my 
cousin at home. 

“ Any news of the diamonds?” I asked. 

‘None whatever,” he replied. ‘‘I almost begin to give up hope. 
T am so far gone that I should be thankful to get back the stones 
-and let the thief go scot free. At first, I believe I was as anxious 
to punish the thief as to recover the diamonds.” 

I bent towards him. “John,” I said, “give me your earnest 
attention fora moment. Suppose the diamonds were brought back 
to you on condition that you should let the thief go free, would you 
consent to it?” 

“Ves,” he answered, after a pause. ‘I would do so, unless 
they were brought to me by the thief himself. I don’t think I 
could stand that. I might easily promise this,” he added with 
a grim smile: “ it is not likely to happen.” 

“You would give up all search of the culprit on receipt of 
the diamonds?” I continued. ‘‘ Will you pass me your word of 
honour ?” 

“IT pass you my word of honour. But why,” he continued, 
irritably, ‘do you put such absurd questions to me? I tell you 
nothing of that sort can happen.” 

For answer I placed the packet of diamonds on the table. John 
started up almost as if he had been shot, his eyes glistening with 
excitement. 
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‘“‘ My diamonds!” he almost shouted. ‘‘ George, where—where 
did you find them?” 

‘“‘That is my secret,” I answered, deliberately. ‘‘You have the 
diamonds ; be content. You will never know more of the mystery 
than this. You have given me your word of honour that you will 
cause all search, all advertisements, all fuss and annoyance to 
be dropped. Only on this condition have I returned them.” 

“You have my word, and it shall be done,” he said. ‘“ But it is 
hard to resign all idea of punishing the criminal. It is hard not 
to know, even, by what mysterious chance you came into possession 
of the stones,” 

‘“‘ Mysterious indeed,” I answered. ‘And now, John, for my 
reward ?” 

‘* What reward ?” 

“The reward of £10,000, to be paid to whomsoever restored the 
diamonds, promised without condition, and to which I am entitled.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you would condescend to take 
a reward ?” he asked, his countenance lowering visibly. 

‘“‘ Not altogether as a reward,” I answered. ‘‘ More as my right 
and due. Have you forgotten my uncle’s legacy? I havenot. You 
refused to pay it to me once—you dare not refuse me now, John. 
It is retribution, but in a milder form than you deserve.” 

He saw that I was in earnest, and he gave in; with an ill grace, 
it is true, but for that I cared little. He brought out his cheque- 
book. 

‘‘T have a heavy balance at my bankers,” he observed, ‘to meet 
an investment I was about to make. A portion of it must now go 
elsewhere I suppose.” 

So I left the house with my cheque, a richer man than I had 
entered it. In due time the important case I spoke of came on, I 
gained it, and was congratulated on all sides. My fortune was now 
assured. Briefs began to flow in; I was on the high road to 
distinction. 

About eighteen months from the time I had become engaged 
to Ellen Hayward we were married. Her mother had died 
suddenly within six months of my last interview with her: and 
in this manner her wish that we might not meet again was fulfilled. 
I will pass over my happiness then and now; will only briefly 
allude to the patter of small feet about the house, the laughter 
of childish voices, the sunny influence of small golden heads. All 
this concerns not our story. I have risen in my profession beyond 
my hopes. I am even ambitious. Sometimes I laughingly tell my 
wife that the coronet she once rejected may yet be hers. Then her 
dark violet eyes look up into mine, more beautiful than ever, and 
still with their old sweet shyness, and I see that the pride and glory 
of the world, its pomp and vanity, are of small moment so that I am 
near her. 
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And Carew Marshman ? 

It fell out in the end as I desired. He returned to his work in 
London, a sadder and more subdued man, but penitent and honest. 
Henceforth I would have trusted him with untold gold. I did not 
lose sight of him. © Occasionally, before I married, I had him 
up at night at my chambers, talked long and earnestly with him, 
and showed that I had both interest and confidence in him. And 
by degrees he regained his cheerfulness and self-respect. 

Several years have passed since then. Carew Marshman has 
become a partner in the great diamond house of Burt and Henry. 
He is prosperous, married, and happy. His clerks idolize him, for 
he is strangely lenient to their small faults and failings. They 
do not know why; I do. The past is no longer referred to between 
us. It is blotted out. It will never be blotted out of his heart and 
memory. - There it will remain and will bring forth good fruit 
to the end. 

Reader, though you should blame me for showing mercy to him, 
I can never blame myself. I sometimes pause and tremble at the 
thought that I might possibly have acted otherwise. 


— PDR ROR 229-5 ~ 


AN ALLEGORY. 


I put a precious seed into the breast 
Of earth, a while ago ; 

And I rose early, ay, and late took rest 
To see my flower-seed blow. 


All through the rough winds of the bleak March day 
I watched my garden plot ; 

Through showers of April, and through smiles of May, 
And still it blossomed not. 


I looked and waited while June roses blew, 
And lark songs filled the air ; 

Not heeding that men whispered, “ If she knew, 
She would not linger there.” 


Under the molten heavens of hot July 
Flew wingéd lightning spears ; 

Thunder flung back the portals of the sky, 
And earth was drowned in tears, 


Fearful and eager I the garden sought 
When the fierce storm had passed : 
My longed-for flower—a pansy of sad thought— 
Had blown in tears at last. 
G,. B. STUART. 
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